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‘LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


HE accompanying illustration gives back 
* and front views of this graceful and elegant 
wrapper. The first is shown of violet cashmere, 
trimmed with a wide box-pleated flounce of the 
material on the bottom, and a graduated pleat- 
ing around the’ neck, simulating a collar, which 





and across the top of the Watteau pleat in the 
back, forming a smal] round collar. The half- 
flowing sleeve has a square cuff, trimmed to 
match the front. Cut the back with the straight 
edge of the pattern laid on the fold of the cloth, 
to avoid making a seam. Sew in the line of six 
perforations from the neck to the waist line, then 
open the pleat, and bring the five lines of three 
perforations evenly together, thus forming the 


trimming four inches wide at the bottom, and 

the width, making it two inches wide 
at the middle of the back of the neck. The 
piece of trimming given in the pattern shows the 
width of the bottom scallops. The pattern is 
notched to preveut mistakes in putting it to- 
gether. The perforations show where to baste 
the seams, to take up'the darts, and to sew on 
the trimming from the waist, and how to lay the 





Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 10 yards. 
Extra for trimming, 1 yard. 
Buttons, 24. Velvet, 24 yards. 





FISH-SCALE FLOWERS. 


(OME time ago the writer was present in a 
Catholic church on the oc- 





















oy vag by a muslin frill. In the sec- | double Watteau pleat. Cut the bias strip for | pleats, casion of some special festival. ‘There were, as 
gure, whic usual, grand floral 
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front with black | 
velvet buttons, | 
which also trim | 
the half-flowing 
sleeves. <A grad- 
uated scalloped 
strip of the mate- 
rial, bound with 
black * velvet, is 
set with a black 
velvet strip on 
each side of the 
buttons, and ex- 
tends around the 
neck. ‘The pat- 
tern gives the 
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with perforations 
to show where to 
put on this trim- 
ming. The wrap- iit 
per is cut in the il 
princesse shape, i 
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with the waist 
and skirt in one 
piece, and has a 
double Watteau 
pleat behind, ex- 
tending to the bot- 
tom, and loose- 
ly confined by a 
belt on the inside. 
It may be made 
of any material. 
The bust meas- 
ure is taken in 
the usual man- 
ner, by passing 
a tape entirely 
around the body, 
across. the largest 
part of the shoul- 
der - blades, ‘and 
two inches above 
the fullest part 
of the chest. 





DESCRIPTION 
OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 

Tuis , pattern 
is in six pieces— 
front, side piece, 
half. of back, 
sleeve, cuff, and 
piece for trim- 

“ming. Only half 
of “the: ‘pattern 
is given. The 
fronts are cut 
with.one dart on 
each side. The 
back is cut with 
side forms, and 
is laid in a dou- 
ble Watteau pleat 
in the middle. 
The ~ trimming 
piece is sewed on: 
each side of the 
’ buttons that close 
the wrapper from 
the:bottom to the 
line . of - perfora- 
tions onthe waist, 
whence it passes 
over the shoulder 
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[Cut Paper Patterns of the Watteau Wrapper, graded to fit any Figues, in 
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LADY'S; WATTEAU ‘WRAPPER.—BACK AND FRONT.” >: 
ning Sizes, even Numbers, from '80-to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, 
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very choice arti- 
ficial specimens. 
Around the edge 
of the altar was 
seen an exquisite 
wreath of pure 
white glistening 





flowers, which 
seemed to be 
composed of mo- 


ther-of-pear], they 
were so brilliant 
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and lustrous. 
Upon drawing 
near to examine 
them at the close 
of the service, the 
secret of their 
manufacture was 
discovered, and a 
Sister of Charity, 
intrusted with the 
care of the altar, 
very civilly ex- 
plained to me the 
method of pro- 
ducing such gor- 
geous ornaments 
out of such cheap 
and common ar- 
ticles as the 
scales of fish.— 
This wreath, she 
said, was made 
in a convent in 
France, where 
the art had been 
brought to such 
perfection that 
large prices were 
readily obtained 
for even a small 
wreath. She her- 
Hy self had learned 
ili to make them, 
| and for a consid- 
| eration the proc- 
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: ess was explained 
to me. 

The fish scales 
(those of shad are 
best for the pur- 
pose) are to be 
spread out to dry 
without much 
washing, as that 
would remove the 
pearly lustre, and 
when dry they are 
to be lined with 
thin muslin gum- 
med on to the un- 
der side; next 
wire each scale, 
which will. form 
a flowér petal, 
taking fine white 
covered wire, 
such as is used for 
wax-work, The 
stamens are made 
of white wax and 
waxed spool cot- 
ton, which are 
fastened to a 
lump of the sar. 
substance raced 
on the cad of a 
stiff wire, just as 
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one would start the foundation of a wax-flower. 
The petals are then to be moulded on, and by 
means of the wires may be bent into any posi- 
tion required. All is pure white; but, if desired, 
a slight tint may be given by a thin coat of trans- 
mt oil paint. For pink, use rose madder; 
r blue, Prussian blue; yellow, yellow lake; 
mix together the last two colors; red- 
ish-brown for shading, burnt sieuna; and for 
violet, mix crimson lake or rose madder with 
Prussian blue, When the flowers are completed 
and made up into sprays, they are finished with 
a coat of white Dammar varnish, which will give 
additional brilliancy to the scales. 
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FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


“POOR MISS FINCH,” 
a new and beautifully illustrated serial 
story, by 

WILKIE COLLINS, . 

author of “ The Woman in White,” “The 
Moonstone,” etc., was commenced in 
Harper’s WEEKLY for September 2. 

New Subscribers will be supplied with 
the WEEKLy from September 2 to the 
close of the year, four months, for ONE 
DOoLLar. 





{GQ Cut Paper Patterns of the beautiful Lady's 
Watteau Wrapper, illustrated on the first page of 
the present Number, are now ready, and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure, Dealers 
supplied on the usual terms. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
in our last Number. 
The extra-sized Pattern Sheet, containing 
Fall Wrappings and Dresses, is omitted this week, 
the Plates not having been received in time. It 
will appear in the next Number, accompanied with 
tllustrations and descriptions of a great variety of 
Ladies’, Boys’, and Girls’ Fall Hats, Bonnets, 
Dresses, Wrappings, Lingerie, Slippers, Embroid- 
ery Patterns, Fancy Articles, etc. 





EVERY BODY TO BLAME. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 
F all the details of the late disasters which 
have set the whole country astir, noth- 
ing is more graphic and terrible than the 
testimony of a passenger on the wrecked 
railroad car, who said that he saw suddenly 
shining upon the face of a gentleman near 
him the head-light of the on-coming Pull- 
man train, and in that light the expression 
of the face changed to one of perfect horror. 
We have even not the small consolation of 
believing that death came to the victims 
without warning and without dread, for the 
same witness affirms that when the crash 
came nearly all the passengers had left their 
seats and were in the aisles. The agony of 
that one moment of expectancy the mind 
can neither comprehend nor repel at will. 

Of the sufferers living and dead, who so 
happy as they who went together, in the 
spring-time of life and love, one in heart and 
purpose, in death not divided? Who so ill- 
fated as they who stood “ on the heights,” in 
the fullness of vigor, with life’s responsibil- 
ities wound closely around them, and with 
the strong will and power and pleasure to 
meet them all; the husband and father, who 
left his home so reluctantly, as if the shad- 
ow of coming doom hung already over him ; 
who took such tender, lingering farewell of 
his family, and returned to press once more, 
all unknowing, for the last time, the lips he 
should never touch again? God grant 
somewhere compensation for the wrench of 
separation, the dread, the horror, the life- 
long death, the deadened life! 

“ Nobody to blame” is a verdict which has 
passed into a proverb; but as I have read 
from day to day the evidence presented at 
the inquests, there appears never to have 
been a case in which it could be more justly 
declared that every body was to blame. I 
can not see that the weight of guilt falls 
with crushing power upon any one, while 
scarcely any one seems to be wholly exempt. 
It is not simply the engineers, station-mas- 
ters, president, directors; it is the passen- 
gers upon the road, the whole traveling pub- 
lic—every body who has from day to day 
seen negligence, confusion, deficiency upon 
this or any road and has held his peace. I 
am to blame, who have again and again been 
at the great city station, and found no pla- 
card and no guide to direct me to the proper 
train or car, yet have never advised the au- 
thorities of the deficiency. You areto blame, 
who have again and again gone over the 
road six, eight, ten miles, and have been 
obliged to stand all the way, yet have only 
grumbled to your neighbor, but made no 
complaint in the proper quarter. We Amer- 
icans are to blame in that we bear all man- 
uer of personal inconvenience and petty 





‘cheating rather than take the trouble to re- 


buke iniquity and require justice. We la- 
ment sometimes the growing power and 
deprecate the intolerable tyranny of railroad 
monopolies ; but publiceopinion is all-pow- 
erful. Before an awakened public senti- 
ment, an aroused public resolution, the rail- 
road corporation bows down its head like a 
bulrush. When the Swampscot committee 
of five waited upon the president of the 
Eastern Railroad with a draft of suggestions 
and requests covering the most obvious dan- 
gers which now beset railway travel, the 
president gave his unqualified assent, and 
pledged immediate action on nearly all, and 
regarding the remainder promised the earli- 
est practicable compliance. If the same 
committee, appointed by the same assembly 
of citizens, men of substance and influence, 
had waited upon the president a year ago 
and requested him to provide seats for all 
passengers, modern brakes, guards at the 
station and on the curves, and to banish 
kerosene and camphene from the cars, would 
he have failed to assent? But these defects 
existed long before the Pullman engine 
plunged into the fated car. We saw them 
and felt them, and went our way. Not till 
thirty-two human beings had been crushed 
to death before our eyes would we take the 
trouble to exercise the power we possessed 
just as surely, if not just as directly, as did 
engineers and directors. We are verily 
guilty concerning our brethren. 

In all the suggestions for future safety I 
regret to see none regarding the means of 
heating cars. The winter is coming, and 
before long those little black imps which we 
call stoves will be set up, and turn into 
glowing, gloweriag red-hot fiends waiting to 
devour us. I never see one in a heated, 
poisonous coach but the shimmering thing 
seems to be sentient and savage, eager and 
gloating over the woe and death he holds in 
waiting for us. What do we gain by ban- 
ishing kerosene for a few hours in the day, 
while all day and all night we carry a res- 
ervoir of fire which in five seconds can wrap 
us in flaming death, or in a horror for which 
death is the only outlet? Must it be so? 
Can not the ingenious American mind invent 
some way by which the trains shall be warm- 
ed by steam generated or water heated on 
the engine? Our stoves are abominable 
even when they are not diabolic. They 
produce an atmosphere unequal and intoler- 
able. The feet are benumbed with cold and 
the head throbs with heat. Hot-water pipes, 
covered with rugs, running along the floor, 
make anequable and agreeable temperature, 
and, if their source could be securely lodged, 
would add nothing to the dangers of a col- 
lision; and yet through the whole country 
the wild train will go swaying, 

“With hell in its heart and death in its hand, 

Daring the doom of the Unknown Land.” 
How many railroad coaches must become 
chariots of fire, how many human beings 
must suffer the tortures of the Inquisition, 
without the moral support of dying for a 
cause, before we shall contrive a way out of 
the jaws of death? 

We ought to strike while the iron is hot— 
if possible before it getshot. Railroad man- 
agers no more wish harm to their passengers 
than do the passengers themselves. They 
are as good citizens, as upright, as well- 
meaning, as tender-hearted as we. But the 
price of safety is eternal vigilance. We 
have all been apathetic together. Now that 
we are aroused to a sense of past remissness 
and ever-present responsibility, now that 
those in authority are peculiarly open to 
suggestion and desirous of improvement, let 
us not demand, but devise and secure, every 
possible change that promises immunity, not 
to say comfort ; and for one thing, let every 
stove be sunk forty fathoms deep rather than 
lift its horrid front in a railway carriage. 

And let us all—men and women alike— 
remember that the safety and the morals of 
the community are the monopoly of no cor- 
poration, but are given in trust to every 
member of the community; and that where, 
out of regard to his own ease, he permits 
neglect or transgression to go unnoticed, he 
becomes a partner in the crime, and helps to 
demoralize the society which it is his duty 
to uplift. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Points of View. 


Y DEAR LEONARD,—Coming into 

town by an early train the other morn- 
ing, I admired for some time what I supposed 
to be a pretty little Gothic chapel upon one of 
the fine estates that skirt the river; and as I 
thought how charming a temple it was in 
which, as the old phrase was, to perform your 
devotions, and imagined with satisfaction 
the fervor of piety which consecrated it every 
week—or, indeed, every day (for the En- 
glish nobility have prayers every day, and 
why not ours ?)—I suddenly perceived that 
the pretty little temple was not a chapel, 
but an ice-house. The point of view was 





changed by the rapid movement of the train, 
and that explained the misapprehension. If 
I had turned away before the point of view 
changed, I should always have honestly be- 
lieved the building to be a chapel, and there 
would have been a great many people who 
would have asked whether I were a fool or a 
knave that I could not distinguish a church 
from an ice-house. It would seldom occur 
to them that I was, after all, honest enough, 
but that the point of view explained the ap- 
parent mystery or folly. 

I have always had a great deal of sympa- 
thy with Polonius, who is usually made half 
a clown upon the stage. The humorsome 
Hamlet calls his attention to a cloud that’s 
almost in shape like a camel. The good old 
gentleman peers a moment, and agrees, by 
the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. But 
what so fickle in form asacloud? It changes 
while they gaze; and when the sad prince 
thinks it like a weasel, the sympathetic 
Mentor, with willing eyes, perceives that it 
is. backed like a weasel. And as it visibly 
transforms itself, “like a whale,” says young 
royalty, “ very like a whale,” echoes percep- 
tive loyalty. My lord Polonius is censured 
as a time-serving old flatterer and fool be- 
cause he sees in a cloud just what the prince 
sees. But what can not be seen in a cloud? 
’Tis what the observer thinks it is. Itis now 
a camel, and now a weasel, and now a whale, 
because the point of view constantly changes 
by the change of the cloud itself. The point 
of view offered is now a camel, and now a 
whale. At this moment it seems-to be a 
pretty little Gothic chapel, the next moment 
it is an ice-house. 

This is certainly one of the first lessons 
we learn in the story of the gold and silver 
snield. Sir Guy comes riding up, and swears 
the shield is gold. Sir Bevis will go to the 
death that it is silver. But just as they 
cross swords for God, their ladies, and the 
truth, each looks, and sees himself to be mis- 
taken. Both are right, and both wrong. 
They fall upon each other’s necks, not 
swords, and swear eternal friendship. Nei- 
ther sulked; neither muttered under his 
breath, “It was gold,” or “It was silver ;” 
but both exclaimed, “ Bee mee halidome! it 
was the point of view!” Those worthy 
knights were right. They had very nearly 
done each other to death for a difference of 
points of view. And the world in every di- 
rection is full of gallant gentlemen charging 
valiantly and tumbling each other in the 
dust, not for any real cause, but merely be- 
cause of a difference in the point of view. 
“A neat Gothic chapel, if I die for it!” sol- 
emnly shouts one traveler. ‘ Any fool can 
see it’s an ice-house,” courteously rejoins his 
opponent, as he lays his lance in rest; and 
they join in deadly battle, only to see, as 
both fall exhausted in wind and temper, 
that both are right and both wrong, and 
that it is only the point of view which has 
deceived them. 

I think that we should save ourselves a 
good deal of friction, my dear Leonard, if 
upon our journey we constantly remembered 
how vital a difference may be produced by 
this little cause. If you are loitering down 
Fulton Street some bright autumn morning, 
you may see hanging in a shop window a 
portrait of General Sherman; and as you 
move leisurely along, it melts marvelously 
into a likeness of General Washington; and 
as you gaze, bewildered, it changes under 
your eyes into a picture of General Grant. 
To a curious traveler from Patagonia it 
would be as miraculous a picture as any 
that hangs in an Italian chapel. He would 
reverence the maker of such a marvel as di- 
vine. But the explanation is simple enough 
to us. It is, in a word, the point of view. 
If the old satyr had known that key of mir- 
acles, he would not have been wroth with 
the traveler who blew his hot soup to make 
it cool, and blew his cold hands to make 
them warm. The intelligent satyr would 
merely have remarked that it did not sur- 
prise him, because he understood the theory 
of points of view. 

It is a theory, my dear Leonard, which 
would be very serviceable as a constant 
spring of charity, if we would always cher- 
ishit. Nothing, I know, is more exasperating 
than to remark the perversity ofmen. We see 
the thing correctly ; why don’t other people ? 
Every sane man will admit that a chapel 
is a chapel, and an ice-house an ice-house. 
Why should any body be so obstinate or 
blind as not to see and own the difference ? 
Then we fall into speculations upon the rea- 
son of such depravity. We invent and at- 
tribute a thousand evil motives. We ex- 
plain the obstinacy by a theory which is fa- 
tal to honesty, and our generous minds are 
poisoned by corroding suspicion. But if 
our minds were a little more generous, they 
would not suspect. It is a very general 
habit, if we can not at once see a man’s mo- 
tive to be good, to suspect it to be bad. 
Even generosity, if we do not immediately 
comprehend it, we are very willing to sully 
with mean doubts. In an enemy’s country 
every stranger is to be suspected; and we 





regard the world as the country of the ene- 
my. Even the justice of Aristides irritates 
us. I don’t know about so much justice, 
we loftily say: it looks suspicious; and we 
clap a black bean in the box. 

I thought of this the other day when I was 
talking with a young friend about an old 
one. Senex is me of the men whom every 
body instinctively trusts and loves, and in 
whom it is not easy to find those flaws of 
weakness which are not infrequent in some 
other quarters that we might all name. In- 
deed, he is one of the men who justify hu- 
man nature; and the failure of the rest 
may be forgiven to fate since he is so satis-- 
factory. And yet, said Juvenis, as we spoke 
of him, he has a fatal weakness, which is 
painful in such a man. I was curious to 
know what it could be, and when I asked, 
Juvenis, to my dismay, replied that it was 
the weakness of all old and silly women! 
When I pressed him further he said that 
Senex was unwilling to tell his age. And 
is it not amazing, he added, that a man who 
seems in every other way to command our 
respect so absolutely, should be the victim 
of such a wretched weakness? I asked him 
if he were quite sure that it was a weak- 
ness, and he asked me in turn, and with as- 
tonishment, what else-it could be. Juvenis 
was as sure that he saw a chapel as Sir Guy 
that he saw a golden shield. He would 
have sworn that the picture was a portrait 
of General Washington, and could not possi- 
bly be either General Grant or General Sher- 
man. 

I was very glad, therefore, to be able to 
tell him that if he would change his point 
of view, he would see something very differ- 
ent; and that if what he saw closely resem- 
bled a chapel, yet it was really an ice-house. 
For I told him that I had dined with Senex 
upon his birthday, only a week before, and 
that, as we sat talking at table, he smiled 
and said that he was always reluctant to 
tell his age—not because of any vanity of 
youth, which his gray hairs corrected, but 
because he felt how little he had to show for 
all the years he had lived. “Indeed,” he 
said, “I feel like that unprofitable servant 
who hid his talent in the napkin— 

“My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no bud or blossom show’th.’ 
I come out of the harvest field bearing no 
full, rich sheaf. I am ashamed to show so 
little for so much.” Juvenis looked amazed 
and pained. “You see, my young friend,” I 
said to him, “ what you thought sheer van- 
ity is pure humility. It is the difference of 
the point of view.” And I continued, as if 
I had been his uncle, to warn him against 
insisting that the ice-house Must be a chapel 
because it first seemed to him so. 

Or why should we all feel that Methuselah 
wears a wig from low motives? There is 
unquestionably a prejudice against it. If 
the Right Reverend the Bishop should ascend 
the pulpit and reverently bow his head upon 
the desk enveloped in a margin of lawn, and 
the head should be covered with a wig—and 
we all knew it to be a wig—I fear that the 
emotions of the respectable congregation at 
St. Rainbow’s would not be wholly reverent. 
Or if the great statesman and orator of our 
party should rise in Congress and proceed 
to shake a carefully adjusted wig at the 
crimes and fallacies of the opposition, Iam ‘ 
afraid that the boys in the gallery would 
laugh. And whenever the statesman does 
rise to address his fellow-members I hope 
that he reflects what an enormous crowd of 
boys in the gallery is watching him closely, 
and how rudely they will laugh if he tries 
to pass off his curly wig for real hair. 

There is certainly this prejudice against 
wigs. I wish the little ladies who are so 
fond of wearing them could understand it, 
and feel how the zeal and devotion with 
which they are worn make the wearers very 
ridiculous in the eyes of those whose re- 
spect they would gladly have. It is not dif- 
ficult to understand the prejudice ; for a wig 
is, from a very obvious point of view, a lie. 
It is a pretense of hair where there is only 
baldness; and there is a deep sense of injury 
when you discover that what you respected 
as a friend’s natural crown is the clipping 
of somebody else’s. There is wounded van- 
ity in it, for who is not ashamed to be de- 
ceived by a wig? And what can it be but 
vanity upon the part of the wearer? If he 
has lost his hair, why should he be ashamed 
of it? Does he repine at the touch of na- 
ture or of time? ‘Would he seem younger 
than he is—and for what dark purpose? 
Does he think that eyes of love can effect- 
ively languish from under a wig? Does he 
think that a wiggy lover can recite impas- 
sioned lines without ridicule? Would he 
leave with Dulcinea a lock of his wig at his 
departure ? ‘ 

Yes, a wig is vanity and deception from 
one point of view, but comfort and health 
from another. The old*gentleman whom I 
remember in my youth, and who, to my 1n- 
finite delight, used to leave his glove upon 
the top of his head during service in church, 
at last put on a wig, and was comfortable. 
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Its appearance forbade any suspicion of van- 
ity, and he said, with profound contentment, 
“Why did I never think of a wig before ?” 
It kept him comfortable, and saved him many 
acold. The wig, my dear Leonard, was an 
ice-house upon the statesman’s head, but it 
was a chapel upon the old gentleman’s. The 
difference was the point of view. And it 
seems to me always wise and humane to in- 
quire, whenever we are inclined to ridicule 
or suspect a motive, whether there may not 
be another point of view. How furiously 
we Christians rage together about doctrines, 
for instance; but it is the old contest of the 
gold and silver shield. In old times we 
burned each other, in the new times we re- 
vile each other—merely for a difference in 
the point of view. Hereafter, wlien I hear a 
man insist that his view is orthodox and my 
view heterodox, I shall remember that I mis- 
took an ice-house for a religious temple, and 
be patient. Yours always, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE WATTEAU WRAPPER. 


HE Watteau wrapper is the fashionable morn- 

ing dress. Itisasimple Gabrielle withadouble 
box-pleat behind sewed closely to the waist, while 
a belt from beneath the pleat holds the sides and 
front in position. Cashmere, merino, and fine 
empress cloth are the fabrics for dressy wrap- 
pers, solid colors being preferred to stripes or 
figures; pressed flannel in broken plaids is se- 
lected for useful dressing-gowns. French gray, 
violet, white, and black cashmere wrappers are 
among the importations. ‘The front widths are 
usually lined with soft, thin silk, the sides and 
back with paper muslin; if greater warmth is 
required, the entire garment is lined with merino 
of some dark, rich color. The lightest qualities 
of cashmere, costing $1 75 a yard, and the me- 
rinoes for $1 25, are purchased for these gar- 
ments. Braiding in close patterns to resemble 
embroidery is the fashionable trimming. White 
is braided in a single bright color, crimson or 
pale blue being most admired ; colored cashmeres 
are ornamented with braid of a darker shade; 
black is braided with white, or white and black 
mixed, or with gold, or in gay India colors. The 
front breadths, the sleeves, a collar, and pockets 
are often covered with braiding. A simple and 
stylish design is a pleated flounce like that in the 
engraving on the first page, headed by a bias 
band of cashmere an inch and a half wide, pret- 
tily braided. Most elaborate patterns are wrought 
on these bands, but they will look very pretty 
with merely three straight rows of soutache, 
with a curled row on each side of the straight 
rows. ‘These bands should be lined with stiff 
foundation muslin. ‘The appropriate trimming 
for flannel wrappers is that shown in the engrav- 
ing, a bias piece scalloped on each edge and bound 
with braid. The buttons used are large moulds 
covered with the stuff of the dress, or with silk 
or velvet the shade of the trimming. 


COSTUMES, 


The French modistes have returned from Paris, 
and fastidious people who await the ‘‘ openings” 
at these exclusive establishments are now able to 
decide upon winter costumes. Absolute novel- 
ties are few. ‘The over-skirt and tight basque 
remain in vogue; and the polonaise, a combina- 
tion of these two, is the rival over dress. A loose 
paletot, or the more stylish mantle, of velvet, 
cashmere, or cloth, is added for warmth. 


BASQUES. 


Basques of costumes show most capricious 
shapes, those with coat fronts being most prev- 
alent. Sometimes the front of the basque is 
very long, and the back short to disclose the 
puffed over-skirt, while again the front is short, 
and long coat tails are formed behind. This 
garment is always short under the arms. We 
have already said that shoulder seams are ex- 
ceedingly short; that dress fronts have two, or 
even three, short darts taken deeply to make a 
full bust; and that backs are usually provided 
with two side bodies, as in our Worth basque 
pattern. Sleeves are easy coat shape for the 
house ; half-flowing, or the wide Oriental shape, 
for street garments. 


OVER-SKIRTS. 

The newest over-skirts are not so simply cut 
as were the straight.skirts of last season. Fan- 
ciful revers are added on the sides, and the back 
breadths stand out like bats’ wings. Apron 
fronts prevail, and these are in many cases ex- 
ceedingly short. All over-skirts from Worth’s 
and Pingat’s have very long back breadths, short 
fronts, and are caught up high on the sides. 
Heavy cords and tassels, bows, buttons, and pas- 
sementerie ornaments have much to do with the 
draping and trimming of new over-skirts, By 
adding these, and placing the side pleats of dra- 
pery further back, as in the Marguerite polonaise, 
our readers can modernize last year’s dresses. 


LOWER SKIRTS. 


The dress skirt proper retains its former shape, 
with the fullness massed behind, the front abso- 
lutely plain, and the sides slightly gathered. 
Very handsome carriage dresses of rich silk and 
velvet drag on the floor four or five inches; but 
these dresses are not to be seen on the street, 
except as the wearer passes from her carriage to 
the house. Grace as well as decency requires 
that skirts of street suits should escape the 
ground. Qne deep straight flounce about twelve 
inches wide, edged with two or three narrow bias 
ruffles alternately of the dress goods and that of 
the trimming, is the prevalent style on French 








dresses. The attempt to abolish flounces is again 
a failure. Ruches also remain in favor, and are 
especially pretty when made of straight silk laid 
in side pleats, and raveled on each edge. Fringe 
appears on every costume, no matter what other 
trimmings are used besides. The frail chenille 
fringe is much used on velvet. 


POLONAISES. 

The polonaises shown among the latest impor- 
tations at the best houses are the Marguerite and 
the Louis XIV. polonaise with vest, as represent- 
ed among our illustrations. A third style that 
meets especial favor is a combination of these. 
The front of this garment has the Louis XIV. 
vest rather longer than our model, and the back 
is the Marguerite, with the skirt caught up by 
two bows instead of three. The waist and 


sleeves of many polonaises are slightly wadded ; 


and quilted ; others, again, are worn over quilted 
waists of thin black silk. Thus slenderness, it 
will be observed, is not stylish; all lacing is 
abandoned, and en bon point is really the fash- 
ion. Sloping shoulders, a long waist wel! round- 
ed, and full hips are necessary items of the styl- 
ish figure of to-day. 


CARRIAGE COSTUMES, 


The most elegant costumes shown for visiting 
and carriage wear generally are partly. velvet, 
partly faille, in the dark fashionable shades, such 
as olive brown, peacock green, plum-color, and 
finally black. Some of these suits have a velvet 
basque and skirt, with faille over-skirt, and al- 
ternate kilt pleats of velvet and faille on the low- 
er skirt; others again have basque and skirt of 
faille, with vest, cutfs, bows, and ruffles of vel- 
vet. Worn with these are velvet paletots with 
immense sleeves, and similar jackets are also 
added to polonaise costumes. Wide passemen- 
terie and fringe, especially chenille fringe, are 
the trimmings. On black faille and velvet gar- 
ments Alaska sable is fashionably used. An 
olive brown faille suit has a wide straight flounce 
with two narrow velvet ruffles on its lower edge, 
and standing ruffles above. The over-skirt, long 
behind, with apron fronts, has also a wide flounce 
cut in deep Gothic points, with wide netted fringe 
tied in the points. Faille basque, with velvet col- 
lar and cuffs, and a velvet paletot. A suit of 
peacock green has peacock’s feathers down the 
front of the polonaise. ‘Two shades of the faille 
appear in folds, and in lengthwise loops held by 
a ring of cord for trimming the skirt. Such cos- 
tumes cost from $300 to $600 each; and as few 
ladies can afford more than one such dress a sea- 
son, and that one soon becomes conspicuous on 
account of its color, careful purchasers still con- 
fine themselves to black costumes. These are 
extremely elegant this season by reason of the 
rich passementeries, velvet, lace, and fringe that 
ornament them. Among the handsomest is a 
blue-black faille skirt with narrow velvet side 
pleats on the edge, while overlapping these is a 
deep kilt pleating of faille, held down in two 
places by richest passementerie. The Louis 
XIV. polonaise of velvet has folds of the faille 
around the vest, rich fringe on the edge, passe- 
menterie ornaments loop the Marguerite back, 
and a wide Watteau bow and ends of faille is in, 
the back. 


EVENING AND DINNER DRESSES, 


High basques, with Pompadous squares or 
heart-shaped necks, deep points in front, postil- 
ion backs, and half-long sleeves, are made up in 
faille and China crape for evening and dinner 
dresses. Décolletée waists are reserved for the 
thin fabrics of ball costumes. Folds of tulle and 
lace fill up the square or pointed openings at the 
throat. A Marie Antoinette collar of China 
crape the color of the dress, or else the most 
fanciful fichus or neckerchiefs of China crape 
with wide fringe, ornaraent the basques of such 
dresses. Crape bows are up the front of the 
corsage, on the sleeves, and sometimes behind ; 
but these have no sash ends. Pointed fronts are 
not invariable, as many dresses with basque 
backs have round fronts finished with a belt of 
four folds and a bow. This belt is in front only, 
beginning at the seam under the arms. The 
back of such basques is formed of six pieces, 
two side forms on each side, and the centre 
piece is also divided. ‘The antique sleeve is of 

plest shape—straight, like a coat sleeve, cut 
off just above the elbow. The edge is then 
pointed, or scalloped, and bound, and a bow is 
placed at the elbow. There are no ruffles of 
silk, but two or three box-pleatings of tulle 
doubled and of lace are placed below. Over- 
skirts are of the faille of the dress, or‘of a thin 
China crape very slightly crinkled, or else a new 
gauze, half transparent, with square meshes like 
grenadine. When of crape they are the pre- 
cise shade of the dress, and are trimmed with 
hand-made fringe, with wide netted heading 
made on the fabric like that seen in old-fashion- 
ed crape shawls; gauze over-skirts are the color 
of the dress, or else white delicately embroidered. 
In shape they are shorter in front and longer be- 
hind than upper skirts of street dresses, and 
when made of faille like the dress the back 
widths of the upper skirt become the back of 
the train also, as in court trains, four straight 
widths and one on each side turned back en re- 
vers being the number required. The under- 
skirt has then merely a front breadth and side 
gores. The last style is especially used for bri- 
dal dresses. Demi-trains half a yard longer than 
walking skirts are made by our best French 
modistes, but many imported dresses lie on the 
floor at least three-quarters of a yard. A wide 
flounce with narrow ruffles and ruches on the 
edge, or else cut in leaf shape and fringed, is 
the trimming for trains. A new feature on 
Worth’s dresses represents appliqué trimming. 
The edge of silk upper skirts and of bands for 
heading flounces is cut in elaborate open de- 
signs; a fine chenille cord, either white or the 





color of the dress, outlines the figure, and thin 
white gauze fills up the opening. 

These failles are of palest tints, only one shade 
appearing in the dress and its garniture, unless 
white gauze or lace is employed. ‘Tea-rose, in 
its loveliest pink-yellow tinge, is the favorite. 
One such dress had a trained over-skirt, with 
wide revers untrimmed, two short aprons, much 
wrinkled across the front, and finished with fringe ; 
a basque with antique sleeves, and tea-roses in 
front of the corsage. Another of the same shade 
has wide appliqué-work, with dark brown che- 
nille cord outlining the figures; large tea-roses, 
deeply browned with trailing sprays of brown 
foliage—the sprays more than half a yard long— 
loop the left side, and hang like a sash behind. 
A Nile green silk has a fichu and over-skirt of 
China crape fringed. A ciel blue silk has three 
deep flounces and basque, with appliqué trim- 
ming. A rose-colored silk has pleated tlounces 
edged with feathery blonde lace, and a white 
gauze over-skirt embroidered in colors. <A lav- 
ender silk has gauze over dress and neckerchief 
of the same shade. A bridal dress has the front 
breadth covered with flounces ornamented in the 
new appliqué style, and a trained over-skirt 
forming a court train three yards long, with re- 
vers at the side ; a bouquet and sprays of orange 
buds and blossoms is placed on the back of the 
postilion-basque, another is on the front of the cor- 
sage, a third forms a coronet over the veil, while 
smaller sprays trim the elbows of the antique 
sleeves, and catch up the veil at intervals. But 
one dress showed contrasting colors—a pale 
drab, with cherry-colored facings on bows and 
ruffles, A lovely tulle over dress, appropriate 
for bride-maids, is white, with rose petals scat- 
tered all over the dress, and the sides draped 
with roses and foliage. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Diepen ; and Messrs. A. ‘T. Stewart & 
Co; ArNoLp, ConstasLe, & Co.; Lorp & 
TaxLor; and James M’Crerry & Co. 











PERSONAL. 


SENATOR Wi1son heard SpuRGEON, when in 
London, and came to the conclusion that his 
oratory was not remarkable, but that he was a 
rugged, strong man, of generous sympathies, 
trusting God, and was a power in the world, 
but not to be compared with BEECHER. Most 
of the —— the Senator heard was poor 
stuff. e did not hear an oath in Ireland ; was 
four days in Scotland, and not an oath heard 
there. ‘‘They are a very religious and a very 
hard-drinking a. hey read a long chap- 
ter from the Bible, make a long prayer, take a 
stiff drink of whisky all around—father, moth- 
er, children, and babies—and then go to bed. 
There’s a great deal of drunkenness in Scot- 
land.” 

—The pecuniary value of the New York Her- 
ald may perhaps be estimated by a rumor in cir- 
culation, to the effect that Mr. Murat Hat- 
STED, a newspaper man of Cincinnati, has offer- 
eda fabulous sum for it, and that in 1866 a com- 
sey of eleven gentlemen offered Mr. BENNETT 

125,000 for the establishment, which was re- 
jected. A million was offered and refused for 
the Times. 

—The will of the late ARIsTaRCcHUS CHAMPION, 
of Rochester, has been filed with the surrogate. 
The estate is valued at overamillion. One-half 
of the whole estate is _— to the American 
Bible Society (not the Baptist). The remain- 
der, excepting a bequest of $1000, is given to 
the Presbyterian Society for Foreign Missions. 
The will is to be contested. 

—Count AnpRassy, Prime Minister of Hun- 
gary while in exile in London supported him- 
self by giving lessons on the guitar, and was 
often so poor as to suffer from hunger. 

—Hon. Ciarkson N. Porrer, member of 
Congress from the Westchester district, is said to 
have received the largest legal fee ever paid in 
this country—$100, for settling a long and 
strong controversy in relation to the bonds of a 
railroad corporation. 

—General Brice, the Haytien minister to 
=, has been twice hanged by the neck and 

ice the rope slipped. In three sieges he is 
said to have lived comfortably by eating the 
soles of his boots. (Fried sole.) 

—Mrs. Exiza B. Burns, the editor and pro- 
prietor of the American Journal of Phonography, 
contends that the art of short-hand writing is 
admirably adapted for women, and that, with 
ordinary intelligence, it can be made available 
after eight months’ study. Stenographic aman- 
uenses of fair talent can easily earn from $600 to 
$1000 a year. 

—Ear! Spencer has presented the Marquis of 
Lorne with a Celtic vase of Irish manufacture, 
modeled by a Dublin silversmith after an an- 
tique cup found at Ardagh. The piece of work- 
manship is as purely Hibernian as may be—Irish 
wolf-dogs are interlaced on the lid, and Irish 
amethysts set round the body of the vessel. 
The inscription is in old Irish text, and the plinth 
is of Irish bog-oak. 

—When Dr. GuTHRIE preached recently at 
Inverary Castle the Marquis of Lornc and wife 
were among the auditors. When they entered 
the church the conqequien rose in a body. 
Thereupon the Weekly Review administers to 
them a severe rebuke for flunkyism. 

—Commissioner Doverass, of the Internal 
Revenue, has appointed a lady for his private 
secretary. Ditto the Controller of the Currency. 
No followers permitted. 

—General ALFRED PLEASONTON has been elect- 
ed president of the Terre Haute and Cincinnati 
Railway Company. The place is A Pleasantone, 
and the pay better than that of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

—Pleasant neighbors has Mr. Jay CooKE at 
his country place near Philadelphia: among 
them RussELL SmitH and the venerable THom- 
as SULLY, artists; Lucretia Mort, Fanny 
KEMBLE, Rev. Ropert BucHANAN (brother of 
the late President), and Mrs. E. M. Stanton. 
Mr. Cooke has much fine stock (quadrupedal). 
His cows always give rich milk. He raises a 
few “bulls” for the ‘‘ market,” but no “‘ bears.” 

—Nast’s new Comic Almanac, soon to be 
published by Harper & Brotuers, will con- 
tain about one hundred and fifty illustrations. 
Among the contributions are: Ye Gambolier, 





by Joun Hay; Jane Bludsoe, of Natchez, by 
FRANK BELLEW; Aunt Jerusha, by 8. 8. Co- 
NANT; Ye True Story of Little Red Riding-Hood, 
by ALFRED MILLs; My Mother, by G. P. Wes- 
STER. 

—General Brxio, the ablest of GARTBALDI’s 
generals, except, perhaps, his own son Ricctr- 
oTTi, has surrendered his rank in the Italian 
army and his seat in the Senate, returned to his 
old career as a merchant-ship captain, and in- 
tends at fifty to commence a career in China and 
Japan. He takes a ship of his own. 

—Miss CusHMAN, who made her appearance 
at Booth’s Theatre on Monday evening, Septem- 
ber 25, commenced her public career in Boston 
on the 25th of March, 1830, at a concert. Un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. MAEDER she ap- 
peared as Countess Almaviva in the ‘‘ Marriage 
of Figaro,”’ at the Tremont Theatre, Boston, in 
April, 1835. Losing her voice, she determined 
upon tragedy, and in 1836 appeared as Lady Mac- 
beth in the Bowery Theatre, thence to the Park 
Theatre as leading actress, and afterward as a 
“star” in the principal cities in the United 
States and Great Britain. For twenty years past 
she has resided mostly in Italy. 

—LiszT asseverates upon his honor that he 
will go no more to Rome. The Pope fell asleep 
bong the abbé was playing his latest fantasia to 

im. 

—Mr. MARSHALL, the discoverer of gold in 
California, reaped no substantial reward for that 
which has given hundreds of millions to the 
world. He is now eking out a subsistence by 
lecturing on his life and adventures. 

—A medallion of WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
executed by MARGARET Fo.tzy, the American 
sculptress at Rome, is about to be placed in one 
of the recitation-rooms at Amherst College. 
Presented by an alumnus. 

—Manrio, after that tremendous yet touching 
farewell forever from the operatic boards in 
London, where royalty and nobles assembled to 
do him honor, has concluded to sign an engage- 
ment for next year! 

—The Rev. Mr. Finney has his view of the 
way some things should be done, and practices 
it. He has been settled over (not under) a con- 
gregation for thirty years, during which time he 
has neither asked nor received a cent of salary, 
living at his own expense, and independent of 
donations. 

—The Count de Paris is one of the most invet- 
erate letter-writers in Europe—at it all the while. 
A correspondent also of two or three journals in 
this country. 

—Mr. P. 8. Gr~MoreE writes home that his in- 
terviews with the authorities in England lead 
him to believe that the government will ac- 
quiesce in his request that one of the best mili- 
tary bands may be permitted to come over and 
take part in GILMORE’s grand jubilation. The 
press approve. 

—The successor of the lamented Professor 
Mauwan at West Point is Colonel Prerer 8. 
Micurg, now Professor of Philosophy at the 
Academy. He graduated with honor eight 
years ago, and is a gentleman of superior abili- 
ties and culture. 

—Mr. WatTErRSON, of the Louisville Cowrier- 
Journal, expresses the opinion that the stealing 
of nearly a million of dollars by J. LepyarD 
Hopce doesn’t amount to much. It is only a 
little piece of Ledyard-demain. 

—Patti has been in Hombourg, singing be- 
fore and at the especial request of the Emperor 
of Germany, who is a very great admirer of that 
small parcel of concentrated talents of all kinds 
—wit, sense, singing, languages, dancing, and 
conversation—which is called on the stage Pat- 
TI, among friends ADELINA, and in the beav 
monde La Marquise de Caux. 

—The Rev. WILLIAM SHELTON, D.D., of Buf- 
falo, has preached his forty-second anniversary 
sermon in St. Paul’s Church. He went to Buffa- 
lo when it was a village. Now it is one of the 
largest cities in the Union. He has been longer 
continuously in one parish than any clergyman 
of Western New York. 

—‘* Grace Greenwood,” who is writing letters 
from the very far West to the Times, happened 
to meet Mr. and Mrs. 8. 8. Cox. She says that 
every body out there seems to like every body, 
and Mr. Cox says it reminds him of a friendly 
innkeeper at Alcantara, who, on hearing he was 
from New York, said, with generous effusion, 
“¢ Ah, senor, I feel acquainted with you! Ihave 
a friend in Brazil!” 

—RocHEFORT goes into banishment, but prob- 
ably not for long. France can hardly be consid- 
ered as a permanent republic, and a new govern- 
ment would promptly seek the éclat of permit- 
ting his return. ; 

—Miss Harriet W. TERRY, a sister of Ma- 
jor-General TERRY, has been appointed, lady 
principal of Vassar College. For many years 
she has had charge of a ladies’ seminary in New 
Haven. 

—The Rev. Wiit1aM H. MILBury, after a few 
years’ service in the Episcopal Church, has re- 
joined the Methodist Church, and been read- 
mitted to its ministry. 

—Mr. ALGERNON CHAILLES SWINBURNE has 
finished, and is about to publish, the ‘* prelude” 
to his unfinished poem, “ Tristam and Iseult,” 
itself a poem of some power, and several hun- 
dred lines long. 

—At the funeral of Professor Manan, at West 
Point, were Secretary Fish, GOUVERNEUR KEM- 
BLE, Professors WEIR, KENDRICK, and MICHIE, 
RosertT P. Parrott, and Generals Ruger and 
REID. 

—Miss Jost MITCHELL is a courageous creat- 
ure. Her relatives are rich. She, wishing to be 
rich, resolved to start out on her own account, 
and accordingly became a telegraph-operator, 
which supported her; but in two years an opu- 
lent kinsman faded away, and left her a legacy 
of $200,000. : 

—How is this? It is reported that King 
Cuar.Es of Sweden is about to marry a daugh- 
ter of the King of Denmark. If so, there will 
be a new genealogical puzzle, for the King of 
Sweden’s daughter is already married to the 
King of Denmark’s son. The new bridegroom 
will therefore become his own daughter’s broth- 
er-in-law, and the Danish Crown Prince will be 
the son-in-law of his own sister. 

—Professor BENTLEY, recently deceased in 
England, was a noted botanist, a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, one of the editors of 
the Pharmaceutical Jouryal, and sole proprietor 
and editor of Temple Bar magazine. 

—A sister of the late Epwarp EVERETT and 
a cousin of Joun C. BRECKINRIDGE are said to 
be living as Sisters of Charity in New Orleans. 
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Chair with Embroidered Cover, Figs. 1-3. 
Tuts chair is of stained brown oak, with the back richly 


¢arved.. The embroidered border, which ornaments the chair 


as shown by the illustration, is worked in plush stitch on 
fawn-colored cloth, with two darker shades of brown worsted, 
in the design given by Fig. 3; this stitch is worked on round 
medium-sized meshes, In order to work the plush stitch on 
a cloth foundation the canvas is basted on the cloth, and in 
working the stitches the needle is always passed througl’ the 
cloth foundation. After finishing the embroidery, spread 
thick fluid gum-arabic on the under side; then draw the 
canvas threads out separately in the manner shown by Fig, 2. 
The latter shows a section of the plush embroidery on cloth 
with the canvas threads partly in the work and partly drawn 
out. 





cord. 


Brown Linen CLOTHES-PIN Bac. bottom 


on the latter is covered by points of the material. 


the plain strips, 
strips. 
piece of the material ten inches and three-quarters in diameter, atid 
the outside arranged of a straight strip of the material thirty-three 
inches and three-quarters long and seven inches and a quarter wide, 
which is sewed together at the ends and closely gathered at one side. 
The centre of the bottam thus formed is covered by a rosette of braid. 
The points which cover the seam made by sewing on the bottom are 
cut out separately, each four inches and a half wide and two inches 
avd three-quarters long; in setting on they overlap each other a quar- 
ter ofaninch. On the upper edge of the bag sew a hemmed.strip an 
inch and a half wide, which is laid in flat regular pleats. Fasten 
small brass rings at regular intervals on the inside; through these 


Brown Linen Clothes- 
pin B. 


'Tx1s clothes-pin: bag is 
made of brown linen, and 
trimmed with a narrow 
braiding of red worsted 
It is composed 
of eight separate ob- 
long: pieces and the 
; the seam 

made by setting 
The separate pieces of the 
bag are alternately plain and pleated. The plain pieces are eleven inches 
and a quarter long, and are four inches and three-quarters wide at the bot- 
tom and two inches and a half at the top; the other pieces are cut each of 
a straight strip of the requisite length and four inches and three-quartérs 
wide, which is laid in reversed pleats and sloped off toward the top like 
Sew on the pleated strips at both sides of the plain 
The bottom is twofold, the inside consisting af a smooth round 






















Fig. 1.—Cuatr witH EMBROIDERED COVER. 
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_the cut side cen inches long, 
and bind the bias edge so 
formed. with a flannel strip 

an inch and a quarter 
Work the edges 
in herring-bone or but- 
ton-hole stitch with col- 

ored wool. 


Work the 
button-holes and sew 
onthebuttons. But- 
ton according to 
the corresponding 
letters on the illustration. 





rings pass two pieces of red worsted cord in opposite di- 
rections to close the bag. The braiding which trims the 
beg. ie made of four medium-sized pieces of red woolen 
cord, . 


Gros Grain Apron. 

Tuis pretty gored apron is trimmed along the sides of 
the middle breadth and on the bottom with narrow black 
velvet in the manner shown by the illustration. A hook 
and eye close the belt at the back. 


Infant’s Protector, Figs. 1 and 2. 

_ Tuts protector is made of white flannel of the shape 
given by Fig. 2. It is buttoned in the manner shown 
by. Fig. 1. Take a piece of flannel twenty-two inches 
square, cut off one corner in such a manner as to leave 






















Fig. 2,—Inrant’s PRoTecTOR.—OPENED. 





FAULT-FINDING. 


‘PY fault-finding we mean the habit of mind which sees faults only. 


; 


P - look: well, or are, well done. 


‘Many people have a keen eye for blemishes, whether moral or 


fe physical, and are not careful to conceal their unfavorable impres- 


“sions; ‘but if they have at the same time as keen an eye for beauty 
and merit, and equal alacrity in acknowledging them when they 
see them, ‘they are critically observant, but. they are not fault-find- 
ers; for the-fault-finder never observes when things go well, or 
A room may be furnished in perfect 
taste ;. but. he only notices that a picture is hung a hair’s breadth 
awry. A garden may be a blaze of colors; he contents himself 
with pointing out that such and such choice varieties are wanting. 
The gift of seeing beauty of any sort is not his. Order, harmony, 
propriety, take no conscious hold on certain perceptions. They 
pass them over as- things of course, as the rule of nature. It is 
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Fig. 2.—MAnNNER OF MAKING PLUsH EMBROIDERY FOR CHAIR CovER. 
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only when the rule is reversea that 
attention is stimulated and the 
judgment called into exercise. 
Thus: dull people are often fault- 
finders. The judgment must have 
some field for expression ; few peo- 
ple pass through life neither prais- 
ing nor blaming; but dullness must 
be exceptionally amiable when it 
spends itself on undiscerning praise, 
the mbst unambitious of all men- 
tal operations. There is a certain 
sharpness, however, which still 
more strongly stimulates to fault- 
finding—sharpness as opposed to 
imagination. ‘The habit of pick- 
ing holes is a great quickener of 
the lower intellect. Imagination 
is prone to the weakness of exag- 
gerated praise, which no eloquence 
can save from humiliating retribu- 
tion. But there is an impunity in 
fault-finding which imparts facility 
and daring; and as 3 
Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er 
8 ? 

the practiced hand searches for 
what he knows is there, if he is only 
clever enough to find it. The true 
fault-finder is necessarily an ego- 
tist; he views and judges things 
in relation to himself, as is the 
case with all defective sympathies, 
and, therefore, with the intelli-. 
gences of a lower creation. There 
is no more persistent fault-finder 
than a clever house-dog. His life 
is one continual act of reprehen- 
sion ; he watches for some infringe- 
ment of his manorial rights with a 
perky, pleased vigilance which is 
perfectly typical of humanity, and 
flies into a fury of protests on the 
smallest excuse—an approaching 
step, a distant bark, any remote 
sound or movement—with an aban~ 
donment which reminds us not 
seldom of the air and attitude of 
some Christian acquaintance. For 
the real fault-finder is as lost as 
Fido if there is nothing to bark at, 
and never looks so light or alert 
as when carping at some victim. 
This is the use to some old ladies 
of a companion, as keeping them 
alive and in vigor. It is not mere- 
ly temper which instigates to a 
cruelty ; it is an intellectual appe- 
tite craving its indulgence. 

It is a notable characteristic of 
the fault-finder to treat every 
chance slip as a habitual practice, 
to treat the awkward exception as 
ourrule. We like to think of our 
little errors as accidental; the fault- 
finder suspects a habit on the first 
perpetration, and holds it confirm- 
ed at the second, because he has 
not noticed and takes no count of 
the intermediate correctness and 
propriety which show the blunder 
to have been anaccident. Nothing 
is more irritating to young people, 
or, indeed, to all of us so long as 
there is any body privileged to ex- 
pose our weaknesses, than the con- 
version of a single offense into a 
noun of multitude by the accusa- 
tion, ‘‘ You have a way, a trick, a 
habit,” ‘That is a very foolish trick 
of yours,” when all that we are in- 
clined to own to, and all of which 
the critic has distinct cognizance, 
is a solitary instance. Reproof has 
ten times the influence for good if 
the action is reprobated without 
reference to antecedents, not treat- 
ed asa sample of the ordinary 
habit of. life—unless, of course, it 
is the habit which is the distinct 
grievance. All this bears on the 
feeble and more feminine exhibi- 
tions of the fault-finding temper, 
where it is indulged rather as a 
cherished privilege than with any 
ulterior thought of effecting a 
change in the object of it. A de- 
cent woman of the poorer classes 
thinks she is showing her con- 
sciousness of the occasion and com- 
mending herself to her clergyman 
by keeping up in his presence a 
loud remonstrance with her chil- 
dren for every thing they are doing 
or not doing. It is evident by 
their demeanor that her words have 
no weight with them, but she has 
faith in the respectability of fault- 
finding quite apart from reliance 
on its efficacy. What the same 
class think of it when. applied 
against them is not difficult to 
learn. - Captious particularity is of 
all qualities most unpopular in su- 
periors.. What the negroes call 
curiss in master or mistress is ren- 
dered by nasty in some kitchen vo- 
cabularies; and in this sense the 
moderate, guarded commendation 


bestowed by a waiting damsel on. 


the family she was. quitting, that 
“the ladies was noways nasty,” 
was estimated by its objects as a 
very flattering tribute to their ami- 
ability. 

Fault-finders are of three tem- 
peraments—the peevish, the plain- 
tive, and the unsympathizing; the 
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peevish lavishing their discontent 
most willingly on the people about 
them, as thereby diffusing some 
share of their own annoyance ; the 
plaintive exhaling in fretfulness 
against circumstances. In both 
cases lack of interests and employ- 
ment is either at the bottom of the 
disease or largely contributes to it. 
Enjoyment of any sort, the recog- 
nition of good fortune, the detec- 
tion of beauty, any kind of appre- 
ciation, demands an elasticity of 
spirits and intellectual activity 
which they are not capable. “‘I 

@ fine lady,” says an old writer, 
‘* who is of delicate frame, and you 
may observe, from the hour she 
rises, a certain weariness of all that 
passes about her. They are sick 
of such strange, frightful people 
that they meet; one is so awkward 
and another so disagreeable that 
it looks a penance to breathe the 
same air with them.” It is, in 
fact, an inevitable consequence of 
languor, however caught or in- 
stilled, to find fault with something 
as the cause of one’s uneasiness, 
And not only fine ladies, but fine 
gentlemen—and for the same cause, 
a pampered apathy which forbids 
all effort to get out of themselves 
—exercise all their ingenuity in 
finding fault. It is a fruitless un- 
dertaking, said Swift, ‘‘to write 
for men of a nice and foppish gusto 
whom it is impossible to please.” 
All this is languor and satiety, real 
or affected. Sprightly fault-finding 
in man or woman is a more dis- 
tinct mark of defective sympathy 
—defective either from nature, or 
ignorance, or interest in the subject 
handled. Literary criticism used 
to be unmitigated fault - finding. 
Nothing else was looked for by the 
common run of readers. All clev- 
erness was expended, as a matter 
of course, in disparagement, sav- 
age or neatly turned, according to 
the critic’s genius, and designed to 
gall the irritable nerves of the au- 
thor, and so to impart pleasure to 
the reader, who was thus made 
fault-finder at second-hand. It 
answered a demand at a time when 
tenderness to an author was no 
more dreamed of than tenderness 
to bulls, or bears, or other baited 
animals; and ignorant readers en- 
joyed the spite of scarcely less ig- 
norant writers with a general vague 
sense that they rose in the scale 
of wit when the wits by profession 
were detected in tmaccuracy of 
trivial fact, defective rhyme, or the 
blunder, as in Tasso’s case, of 
making an episode too interesting. 
A more generous style is now tol- 
erated. Fulsome eulogy, indeed, 
is often substituted for it; but we 
fear that captious, carping criticism 
will never be out of vogue so long 
as there are readers—and there 
are many—who judge of the clev- 
erness of a writer and critic solely 
by the keenness of his eye for slips 
and blemishes. 

Among the fault-finders we must 
not fail to enumerate the people 
who take a great interest in their 
own faults, and a lively pleasure in 
discussing them. It might be as- 
sumed that, distasteful as the prac- 
tice is to the world in general, like 
thus meeting with like, there would 
ensue a happy-fusion. But expe- 
rience does not find it so; in fact 
the repulsion is as great here as 
elsewhere, and the glib self-dispar- 
ager gets out of the way of the 
fault-finder with as sharp an alac- 
rity as the rest. The thing breaks 
down for want of a mutual under- 
standing. The self-accuser invites 
inquiry into his faults, but the other 
party ‘shows himself so utterly 
without perception when he at- 
tempts to name them that the sub- 
ject loses its interest and becomes 
disagreeable. ‘‘I like to hear you 
express your sense of my defects,” 
writes Margaret Fuller to a friend 
whom she had importuned to be 
faithful. ‘‘The word arrogance 
does not appear to me to be just, 
probably because I do not under- 
stand what you mean. But in due 
time I doubtless shall; for so re- 
peatedly have you used it that it 
must stand for something real in 
my large, rich, yet irregular and 
unclarified nature. But though'I 
like to hear you, as I say by my- 
self, I return to my nativé bias, and 
feel as if there was plenty of room 
in the universe for my faults, and 
as if I could not spend time in 
thinking of them when so many 
things interest me more.” This 
hits the nail on the head. ‘The 
fault-finder has an unwilling au- 
dience, because each hearer has 
things that interest him more than 
the inevitable subject-matter of his 
communications. It is uniformity 
that makes him dull, even when 
enlarging to us on the faults of our 
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neighbors ; he is dull, whatever his natural gifts 
—for there are quick wits that swamp themselves 
in this captious quagmire of universal di 
ment—adull because he sees the dull side of things, 
and because he falls into a monotony of tone in 
treating them. Mere vituperation does not bring 
about this flatness. It does not *‘ stop on pick- 
ing work to dwell,” but flames and goes out, and 
now and then praises if only for the sake of con- 
trast. Hence we do not class Walter Savage 
Landor, the greatest vituperator of his age, 
among the fault-finders. His mere vivacity 
separates him from the fraternity. 





OTTO OF ROSES. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


PICTURESQUE old country house has 

a roomy, shady veranda, upon which the 
drawing-room windows open, overlooking a 
great, beautiful garden, full of flowers, shrubs, 
bushes, trees, and quiet little paths gliding about 
hither and thither: one of these runs nearly 
through the centre from end to end, passing by 
a@ quaint summer-house, half-way, and finally 
bringing you to the gate at the further extrem- 
ity. In the summer evenings, sitting in the 
summer-house or on the wide veranda, a gen- 
tle, powerful fragrance rises and floats and is 
wafted here and there, until one is ready to be- 
lieve that the soul has forsaken all her other 
senses, and centred herself in the nose. It is 
certainly true that some of the profoundest and 
most ineffaceable impressions received by our 
minds and hearts are implanted through the 
medium of the olfactories. After a long ab- 
sence one might forget, in thinking of the gar- 
den, whether the hollyhocks were planted to the 
right or left, or the paths bordered with box or 
grass; but the marvelous fragrance, never! 

No one appreciated the garden more than a 
young lady who once sat on the veranda with 
the last of a May day’s sunshine falling broken- 
ly through the leaves on her fantastic Nice hat 
and white dress delicately striped with green. 
To complete the picture with the touch of ro- 
mance, a young man stood near her, though 
more completely in the shadow. One might 
easily imagine, at a little distance, that the 
young lady was ravishingly beautiful, and her 
companion superbly handsome, and both vio- 
lently in love with one another. In reality, how- 
ever, such was not precisely the case. The lady 
was not pretty, though one could not look in 
her gray eyes, with their Proserpine-like drowsi- 
ness of expression, and not experience a warm 
and kindly feeling for her, There was an air 
of innocence and inexperience—a certain child- 
like manner—observable in the working of her 
rosy and rather full lips, and in the piquant con- 
formation of her eyebrows, always on the verge 
of becoming pathetic or appealing. This child- 
likeness was the more striking from the contrast 
of her womagly and beautifully moulded figure, 
and plump and tapering arms and fingers. Her 
hands were exquisitely formed, and soft as a 
petal of the sweetest flower in her garden. Her 
eyes seldom opened fully, but that only made 
them the more fascinating; and when they did 
come quite out from behind the lids, one always 
felt complimented, as on receiving a marked fa- 
vor. 

The young gentleman had little about him 
which could be called prepossessing. He was 
neither tall, nor especially well formed. His 
features were plain, and not very expressive, and 
his complexion was clouded by ill health. His 
friends spoke of him as a nice, quiet, good-heart- 
ed fellow, but apt to be slow and uninteresting. 
It was much better when he smiled: there was 
then something singularly beautiful in his ex- 
pression, Unfortunately he smiled but seldom, 
and as soon as the smile had vanished, so also 
did the memory of its transient beauty, and one 
only observed that poor Otto now looked plainer 
than ever. 

He held in his hands some sprouts of what 
appeared to be a species of brier, and this form- 
ed, at present, the subject of conversation. 

‘**T thought, perhaps, you’d like it,” said he, 
in his awkward way. ‘It is an Eastern rose, 
very beautiful and sweet: so I thought you ought 
to have it, you know.” Having delivered him- 
self thus far, he blushed in his own peculiar fash- 
jon—that is, his nose, which was rather large, 
became very red, and his eyes looked excessive- 
ly ashamed of themselves. Why Otto blushed 
was always a problem to his acquaintances ; per- 
haps, in this particular instance, he felt guilty 
of some blundering attempt at a compliment. 
It is useless to conjecture, however: Nora al- 
ways declared he was the most incomprehensi- 
ble creature! 

“‘Thank you ever so much, Otto,” said she, 
Jetting her head fall languidly on to the back 
of her chair, thereby bringing her half-closed, 
dreamy eyes to bear upon the poor young man’s 
nose. ‘I'll tell the gardener to plant it right 
under the window of the summer-house, so I can 
always smell it;” and she smiled compassionate- 
ly at him, and thought, with a little self-admir- 
ing thrill, ** How good I am to the old thing!” 

The old thing thought so too. He was now 
terribly embarrassed and happy. He could not 
decide which leg it were better to stand on, and 
forgot whether he were putting on his gloves or 
removing them. He looked so distressed in his 
happiness that Nora observed it, and, after a 
moment's pathetic rumination, asked him if he 
wouldn’t sit down and stay to tea. Instead of 
replying, he inquired incoherently whether she 
would think of him when she smelled it. And 
when, after a moment's comical bewilderment, 
she got the clew to his meaning, and assured 
him, with one of her distracting little blossoms 
of laughter, that of course she would, Otto 
dropped so suddenly into a chair tha’ Nora gave 
a tiny scream, under the impression that he must 
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have met with some dreadful accident. But it | pulse, a blind one, had been to resist, and with 


was only the fullness of the poor fellow’s heart 
which had overbalanced his centre of gravity. 
He had:been fiereely in love with Nora for ever 
so long, and in proportion as his love for her in- 
ereased, so also did his awe. It is debatable 
whether he would not have died of fright had 
Nora accepted him; though this is premature, 
for she had not, as yet, been asked. But her 
unusual and unexpected graciousness this even- 
ing had not only floored the unfortunate Otto, as 
we have seen, but had inspired him with a wild 
hope and a desperate purpose, which blanched 
his cheek and made his hands and voice shake, 
but to which, with a short-sighted obstinacy pe- 
culiar to such creatures, he nevertheless clung. 
Before he departed that night he would confess 
his love, and ask her own in return. That was 
the purpose; and the hope—well, that was per- 
haps even wilder than Otto himself imagined. 

It is but justice to Nora to say that she was 
totally unconscious of the impending catastrophe. 
She had known Otto so long that, although he 
had always been to her an ungraceful enigma, 
half amusing, half painful, she yet imagined that 
she knew him thoroughly, and was familiar with 
his every phase and development. And she felt 
so secure in being well acquainted with the enig- 
ma that she ‘never dreamed of solving it. It is 
doubtful whether, under present conditions, she 
ever could have done so. But it was generally 
as great a stretch of virtue as she could make to 
avoid snubbing him, and patting herself on the 
back when she succeeded. Why unnecessarily 
torment herself about him ? 

She, on the other hand, was equally a riddle 
to Otto: with this difference, that in so far as 
she was a riddle, she was of Otto’s own manufac- 
ture. For when a man asks himself how it is 
possible such a perfection as So-and-so should 
exist on earth, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the mystery is of his raising; the real question 
being not Why is she so? but Why do I think 
she is? So Nora was very far from being a mys- 
tery, other than as every young lady is one; but 
she was very lovable, and Otto wondered and 
worshiped, and became hot, uncomfortable, and 
ecstatic whenever they met. 

The dreadful trial of supper was over at last, 
and the young people were again upon the ve- 
randa—Nora with a soft white cloud about her 
head in place of the Nice hat. George sat glow- 
ering at the gardener, who was digging over the 
predestined flower bed under the summer-house 
window in preparation for the morrow’s planting. 
Then the late May darkness descended, the gar- 
dener drove his spade deep into the loam, and re- 
tired, leaving it there sticking upright, in mute 
protest at such neglect: it did not know what an 
important part it was to play presently. And 
Otto, fearing lest Nora should hear his heart beat 
if he kept quiet, turned upon her, and floundered 
into conversation. 

**Miss Nora, do you know I’m going away 
to-morrow ?” 

Nora, for some time past, had been engaged 
in listening for Jerrold’s step up the garden path, 
and wondering when Otto would leave. ‘The 
real meaning of the latter’s words did not at first 
strike her: she only received a general inipres- 
sion that he would remain where he was until 
the next day, and she therefore looked up at 
him with an irresistibly appealing, dismayed ex- 
pression, and a bewitching droop of the corners 
of her mouth, all of which poor Otto instantly 
and lamentably misinterpreted. He believed it 
to be regret at his proposed departure for for- 
eign parts, and hastened to modify, as follows : 

‘*T meant, that is, if you don't care—no, if 
you do care, I needn’t—I won’t—I'll stay; but” 
—he gathered himself up for a tremendous effort 
—“ I thought I'd go away, you know, if you 
didn’t mind whether I went or not.” 

This was sufficiently involved, but Nora, with 
a@ young woman’s instinct, began to divine the 
meaning from the very fact of the obscurity. 
Her predominant sensation was alarm, and a 
desire to put an end to the danger before it oc- 
curred, This is how she did it. 

Leaning forward, she put her soft little hand 
on his arm, upturning to Otto’s her face, with 
wide-open eyes, beautiful in the gloom, with the 
surrounding frame of soft cloud; and in this po- 
sition proceeded so far in her remonstrance as to 
falter out in low, broken tones, 

**Oh, Otto!” 

That was sufficient: it was too much. Every 
thing, even the awkwardness and bashfulness of 
the man, was overmastered by the impetuous 
bursting forth of his passionate love. It raised 
him up upon its lofty waves, and ‘he spoke in a 
kind of exalted delirium which, coming from 
him, had something almost of grandeur in it, as 
Nora long afterward remembered, but did not 
remark at the moment. 

“Oh, Nora, is it true—can it be? Do you 
love me, my darling—my own darling? I’ve 
loved you so long, so tenderly—so tenderly and 
truly, my Nora! And I thought you never could 
love me—such a thing as I. You're so sweet 
and wonderful—so heavenly, darling!” Nora 
felt the ground slipping from beneath her feet: 
another moment and she would be carried away 
beyond reprieve. Otto's voice was so deep, dnd 
thrilling with the vibrations of his own heart, 
that Nora’s was shaken too in her own despite. 
He had seized her hand, and was pressing it so 
that he hurt her, and she forced herseif to be 
angry with him for that, knowing all the time 
he would have died any death to save her a mo- 
ment’s pain. But she felt the necessity of stem- 
ming the current at once, if ever, and with what- 
ever came first to hand. 

“*Stop, Otto! let go my hand! you hurt me! 
I do not love you!” 

It was done; but, after all, was it well done? 
Is it not possible that, had she yielded, she might 
have found a rich and unexpected happiness—an 
elixir of life instead of a poison? Her first im- 





blind desperation she had carried it out; but it 
was the very force and rush of Otto’s passion 
which had raised the barrier against itself. ‘Had 
Nora been stronger, or Otto’s power less—had 
she not felt herself subjected to a strength supe- 
rior to her own, leaving her no choice between 
utter self-surrender and violent and irrational 
resistance—the result might have been far differ- 
ent and happier. Be that as it may, the time 
was past forever now. * 

For some minutes neither spoke, but Nora was 


‘panting and exhausted, while Otto was singular- 


ly quiet and calm. A battle of mighty import 
had been fought and lost; but though there was 
a loser, there was no winner: nay, to look at 
the two, it was the loser who bore the aspect of 
authority and command. ‘The fierce thunder- 
storm o ion had cleared away, for a time at 
least, the clouds of false shame and awkward- 
ness. The man appeared in his full height and 
dignity while the brief illumination lasted. When 
he spoke again he was master, and both felt it. 

‘*T see how it was now. You will forgive me 
for my mistake; I never thought to have made 
such a one.” 

He paused, brut Nora could not answer him, 
though she perhaps tried to. She only gazed 
dumbly at him with wide eyes. 

“*One favor I want to ask—that you will for- 
get the clumsy, awkward creature that you have 
always associated with the thought of me. But 
if you have ever felt that underneath there might 
be another I, with something in it not unworthy 
even of you, or to love you, think of that once 
in a while, and in time perhaps you may come 
to believe the inner is the only real Otto, just as 
you would remember the perfume of a rose 
rather than the fading petals.” 

He waited a moment longer, then arose, de- 
scended the steps of the veranda, and the dark- 
ness obliterated him: a waft of sweet fragrance 
swept up from the place where he had vanished. 
Nora was strangely weak and faint; she felt as 
if a support had suddenly been withdrawn. She 
raised herself, in a sort of stound, and walked 
dizzily through the low, open window into the 
drawing-room. ‘There she sank down on a sofa 
and cried bitterly. Jerrold was quite forgotten. 

Otto walked down the long path, through the 
sweet-smelling flowers, toward the gate, but be- 
fore he had reached the summer-house he heard 
a quick, active step approaching, and in another 
moment was face to face with a.lithe, erect 
figure, which he knew at once was Jerrold. Otto 

ad no reason te be attached to Jerrold, who al- 
ways made fun of him, and this evening he was 
less than usually inclined to be annoyed. So he 
was proceeding to pass him without a word, but 
the latter caught him by the arm.  ~ 

“That you, Otto? How do, old chap? 
Where ’re you going in such a hurry?” ques- 
tioned he, in his rapid, bantering way. 

‘*T am going to leave the country,” replied 
Otto. ‘Good-by!” 

‘* Hullo! what’s up? That’s rather sudden, 
ain’t it?” 

‘* Well, what if it is?” said persecuted Otto, 
beginning to writhe in the misery of a slow wit 
fallen under the power of a quick one. 

Jerrold stooped down and peered into Otto's 
shrinking face; then he cast a quick, compre- 
hensive glance at the light in the drawing-room 
window. ‘* Hanged if I don’t believe you’ve 
been and done it!” he ejaculated. ‘‘ Why, you 
little goose, you might have known she’d have 
jilted you, even if she hadn’t been engaged to 
me. Besides, the girl hasn’t such a thing as a 
heart about her, and never had.” 

These tremendous assertions silenced Otto for 
some moments. But the first announcement, 
bitter as it was, produced not such an impres- 
sion upon him as the last. 

‘Why did she engage herself to you if she 
has no heart?” asked the poor, simple fellow ; 
‘*and how can you love her if you believe that ?” 

At this exquisitely humorous speech (for so 
Mr. Jerrold considered it) he could not refrain 
from indulging in one of his peculiar silent 
contortions of merriment. Recovering himself 
promptly, as was his wont, a feeling of profound 
compassion for the dense ignorance of his friend 
came over him. He would enlighten him, by 
Jove! if such a blockhead were capable of re- 
ceiving enlightenment. 

** Well, see here, old fellow: seeing it’s you, 
and that you're going to leave the country, I don’t 
mind putting you up to a point or two. You 
take a young girl, with none too much brains, 
plenty of romantic notions, and money sufficient, 
and introduce her to a handsome young fellow, 
with lots of brass, a Fe of the gab, and a hank- 
ering after cash, and you'll see it won’t be long 
before they'll come to an understanding. D’ you 
twig? Well, that’s my case. She likes my 
looks, and the way I have of talking to her; and 
I'm sweet on her real estate and securities. So, 
you see, it’s a deuced even thing. But as to love, 
and hearts, and all that,” concluded Mr. Jerrold, 
airily, ‘‘ pish !” 

He had made this explanation to the benight- 
ed Otto in perfect sincerity and good faith, and 
with a laudable desire to initiate him into some 
of the (as he considered) of female human 
nature. But Otto was not appreciative. He 
even went so far as to be incredulous, and some- 
thing more. Had Mr. Jerrold been enabled to 
see the expression of his face he probably would 
not have assumed so negligently rachfal an at- 
titude. 

**You mean to say, then,” said Otto, speaking 
slowly, and, by powerful effort, in a low tone, 
‘*that you're going to marry Nora for her mon- 
ey, caring nothing about her ?” 

Jerrold felt a justifiable pride in his pupil's 
progress. He clapped him on the shoulder. 


** Right for you, old chap!” cried he. 
Otto paused a moment to gather strength and 
breath. — 





“You miserable, mercenary scoundrel, do you 
dare to pdllute an angel like her with the asso- 
ciation of any thing so false and degraded as you 
are?” and, rushing with clinched teeth at the 
young athlete, this puny lunatic struck him so 
furiously in the face that he staggered back on to 
a freshly dug flower bed under the summer-house 
window. 

Jerrold had been so completely overcome by 
astonishment at Otto’s unprecedented outburst 
that he had been quite unable to so much’as en- 
deavor to ward off his attack. But when he felt 
the sting of the blow he came to himself at once. 
The devil within him, never very far down in 
such men, was fully aroused. As he collected 
himself to strike Otto to the earth his foot came 
into contact with something hard and metallic, 
sticking upright in the ground. He put down 
his hand and felt the handle of a spade. The 
devil was jubilant then. ‘The spade was snatched 
up, whirled aloft in the air, and then it came 
down, and struck with a sickening crash. Some- 
thing fell darkly down in a loose heap. Jerrold 
now stood alone in the garden by the summer- 
house window. ‘The triumphant devil, having 
performed his office, became invisible once more. 
But an immortal horror had taken its place. 

There was no time to indulge in nervousness 
at present. There was something to be gotten 
rid of first: an ugly, loutish, senseless thing— 
not so very much of a thing; and yet, was the 
whole earth big enough to hide it? Singular 
what a difference a soul made! A few minutes 
ago, when this possessed one, how despised, in- 
significant, contemptible, it had appeared! Now, 


_ how awful it had become! how despotic, abso- 


lute, and tyrannical! ‘Then, it might not cross 
his thoughts as often as once a year; now, it must 
dwell with him continually by day and by night, 
his closest, most secret companion, unforgetable 
and unavoidable. How strange! really it was 
quite funny......Ah! who was that laughing ? 
Come, come, my friend, let’s to work, or you'll be 
nervous. A little exercise will be a good thing 
for you. How lucky the spade happened to be 
here! Pshaw! you fool, can’t you talk straight? 
You meant to say, Lucky there’s this nice, soft 
loam to bury him in: one can work so much 
quicker, and no chance of finding him. 

How quiet every thing is! There, that’s deep 
enough. In with it! How heavy, how still it 
lies! So it will lie across my soul forever. And 
yet, only a few minutes ago— My face is smart- 
ing still, Cover it up! cover it up! 

Nora received no call that evening, nor did 
she miss it. Next morning, when the gardener 
came yawning to his work, there stood the spade 
stuck upright in the flower bed. The earth 
seemed in excellent condition, so he planted the 
sprouts of the Eastern rose, and prophesied they 
would flourish. And so they did, beyond all ex- 
pectation. ‘That bed under the summer-house 
window was the most fertile spot in the garden. 

Jerrold and Nora were to be married in June. 
Nora had been unwell ever since the evening of 
her parting with Otto, and the day before her 
wedding she walked out for the first time into 
the garden, leaning on Jerrold’s arm. She was 
more grave and thoughtful than her wont; but 
Jerrold seemed in better spirits than he had been 
of late. He laughed and rattled away with un- 
weariable gayety. The ethereal incense of the 
flowers floated all around them. 

**Let us go into the summer-house and sit 
down,” said Nora. 

**No, no!” exclaimed Jerrold. ‘* What! sit 
down in that damp place in your delicate condi- 
tion? Nonsense! Come back into the house.” 

But Nora, when she took a whim, could be 
very obstinate. She declared she would go, 
damp or not. ‘I promised Otto when he went 
away that I'd sit at the window there and smell 
his roses. Poor fellow! I wonder where he is 
now ?” 

Jerrold laughed, but his face looked very much 
drawn and unnatural. He felt it was rather 
awkward. ‘They entered the summer-house, sat 
down in the window, and looked out. ‘There 
bloomed the rose-bush ; but how glorious it was! 
Never had been seen so magnificent a shrub. 
The little sprout of brier in the brief time it had 
been in the earth had expanded and multiplied 
and sent forth leaves and twigs innumerable, and 
had, moreover, covered itself with the most won- 
derful roses. They danced and swayed graceful- 
ly on the topmost branches; they nestled and 
glowed lovingly among the green leaves below ; 
they peeped rosily forth from every opening and 
interstice ; they seemed to be continually burst- 
ing out into new life and beauty as you looked, 
and each fresh rose to condense into itself all the 
richness of its predecessors. And then the per- 
fume! Ah! that was marvelous indeed. Nora 
leaned over the window-sill and inhaled it thirst- 
ily, as though it were the very breath of life. 
And as she did so the color flowed back to her 
pale cheeks, and her dreamy eyes opened and 
shone with a brilliancy quite unusual. Jerrold 
thought she had never been any thing like so 
fair before. For the first time he felt a new and 
strange movement in his heart, which he could 
not understand. No wonder: it was love. 

“How sweet!” murmured Nora. ‘‘ Poor 
Otto! I didn’t deserve he should be so good to 
me. If he were here now, I’d thank him. Some- 
how it almost seems as if he were here. Waat 
an exquisite perfume! It makes me feel all 
well and strong again. I think there must be a 
human heart and soul in those roses.” 

“‘ What stuff you’re talking, Nora!” grimbled 
Jerrold, who had grown quite pale and restless 
during her rhapsody. ‘‘ The smell seems to me 
very rank and unwholesome. I feel quite sick 
already.” 

Nora looked at him rather contemptuously. 
‘It’s because you're too earthy to appreciate it, 
then,” she replied, coldly. Jerrold winced, and 
stared at her. It was the first time she ever had 
addressed him in that manner, but it was also the 
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first time he would have minded whether she did 
or not. 

‘Go around and pluck me some of those 
buds,” said Nora, after a while. ‘I'll wear 
them to-morrow. I never shall be able to get 
along without them, now that I know how sweet 
they are.” 

Jerrold dared not refuse; but as he stood by 
the rose-bush, and the powerful aroma enveloped 
him, he became faint, his head reeled, and he 
almost fell. ‘‘How clumsy you are!” pouted 
Nora. Then he mastered himself, and tore off 
some of the buds, and the blood fell from his fin- 
gers and dropped on his white coat. He started, 
and gave a cry of dismay, for it seemed to him 
the blood came from the broken stems of the 
roses. Nonsense. He had only pricked himself 
with a thorn. He gave the buds to Nora, who 
placed them in her bosom, and they walked 
back to the house; but she did not ask him for 
his arm, and somehow he did not venture to 
offer it to her. Yet she had loved him when he 
cared nothing for her. 

The next afternoon was the wedding. Nora 
stood before her glass, whitely dressed, and look- 
ingstrangely lovely. Certainly there was a beauty 
about her which had not been hers a month be- 
fore. She was more delicate and refined ; there 
was a faint, subdued seriousness in her manner ; 
her eyes seemed deeper and more thoughtful. 

**And now my roses!” said she. One she 
put in her hair, another in her bosom; but the 
third, most beautiful one, she held in her hand, 
continually inhaling the subtile fragrance. Thus 
adorned and fortitied, she went down and stood 
with Jewold before a minister. But it was 
whispered afterward that she did not seem to 
notice the bridegroom. When she made her 
vows she was looking down into the gloomy 
heart of the rose, as if it were to that she was 
pledging herself. As for Jerrold, his mood was 
singularly unequal and incoherent. Now, there 
would be an expression of almost feverish love 
and eagerness in his face; then, all at once, he 
would seem to blanch and quaver as if under the 
influence of some pestilential breath. Yet the 
only perfume perceptible in the room was the in- 
sidious sweetness exhaled by Nora’s roses. ‘Those 
who knew Jerrold, best stared and shook their 
heads. A few weeks had worked much change 
in him. 

The wedding being over, the young people 
were left to enjoy themselves in private with 
their roses. It was astonishing what an im- 
portant element in affairs the latter had become. 
‘They were a part of every thing. In the day- 
time they met the eye at every turn, peeping 
from vases and baskets on the mantel-pieces and 
tables within-doors, and, stepping out on to the 
veranda, there was the great rose-bush down the 
garden, in a luxury of gorgeous blossoms; and 
at night, when the flowers were invisible, the 
aroma—trenchant yet delicate, penetrating yet 
impalpable—seemed to float on every breath of 
wind, or hang palpitating on the still air. Nora 
spent hours daily in the summer-house, gazing 
into the depths of the great roses, as if commun- 
ing with some beloved spirit. Far down, amidst 
the thousand soft petals, lay a beautiful golden 
heart, from which the fragrance came. But the 
fascination seemed to Nora to lie deeper yet. 

In her musings by the window the thought 
of Otto often came to her. The light promise 
she had made that the scent of the roses should 
recall him to her received a deep fulfillment. 
Involuntarily, also, was the parting favor he had 
asked her granted. His memory became more 
and more enveloped in a glorious, rose-colored 
halo, transfiguring him, and making him seem 
noble and beautiful. How clumsy and awkward, 
how homely, slow, and tiresome he had been, 
was forgotten. But she thought of his voice 
on that last night, when his outward imperfec- 
tions had been concealed by the darkness, and 
she thrilled once more as the expressions of his 
mighty love recurred to her. What other hu- 
man being had ever so loved or so spoken to her ? 
She shivered as if a cold hand had grasped her 
heart; and then the tears rolled slowly down her 
cheeks, and dropped one by one into the rose 
she held: and straightway it offered up even a 
sweeter incense than before. Nora rested her 
head upon her arms on the window-sill, and 
closed her eyes. ~The roses seemed to turn to- 
ward her and watch her tenderly, and send forth 
their sweetness to encircle her as with a pro- 
tecting arm. As the perception of outward 
things gradually faded, there grew upon her 
sleeping senses, in the place of the rose-bush, 
the semblance of a form she knew, and yet had 
never known. What had seemed the perfume 
of the flowers was the sweetness of his true and 
loving heart; and the petals symbolized the gen- 
tle, shrinking, delicately beautiful nature, through 
whose rough and ill-favored exterior her dim, 
narrow vision had never penetrated. She now 
saw clearly how slight and immaterial had been 
the veil, and bitterly lamented her blindness, be- 
cause the awakening had come too late. But at 
this a most beautiful smile dawned in Otto’s 


eyes, and he regarded her with such a glance of ” 


love and happiness and assured hope that Nora 
awoke in a flutter of joy, and, raising her head, 
saw a figure, indistinct in the twilight, standing 
behind the rose-bush, looking at her. 

“Otto?” she whispered; but it was Jerrold. 
She drew back, blushing, for he was her husband, 
and she had forgotten him. 

‘Otto is dead!” said Jerrold, sullenly. In 
another moment, perhaps, he would have con- 
fessed his crime; but Nora interrupted him, and 
the opportunity passed. 

“Thank God for that!” said she. ‘I under- 
stand now the meaning of his smile.” She 
never thought to question the faet of Otto's 
death, or Jerrold’s knowledge of it; and he, 
when the momentary impulse was gone, trem- 
bled to think of the precipice over which he had 
so nearly fallen. Yet still he hovered about it. 





‘*Why do you think of him?” he asked. 
‘* You never cared for him.” 

‘*Not while he lived, for then I never knew 
him. But he left these roses, and I recognize 
his spirit in them. ‘They seem to spring from 
his very heart, and draw nourishment out of it. 
When [ die, bury me beneath that bush.” 

Jerrold was horror-stricken at the ghastly 
meaning which her unconscious words bore to 
his conscious guilt. But he tried to laugh it off. 

‘*When you die! Don’t talk of dying yet. 


Why, we’re hardly married yet. Do you care 
nothing about me?” 
Nora hid her face in her hands. ‘‘ God knows 


I loved you once; but it was when I loved only 
what I saw. There is a love which does not 
come through the eyes, and you can not get so 
near me but that will be nearer still.” 

Jerrold ground his teeth. ‘‘ It is these cursed 
roses!” crief he. ‘* You, whom I worship, and 
whose presence is my heaven, are so filled and 
impregnated with their deadly perfume that, 
spite of my love, to touch you is an agony almost 
too great to bear. Let me destroy them at 
once.” And he stretched forth his hand to tear 
the bysh from the ground, fancying thus to sub- 
vert the eternal laws of humanity. But Nora’s 
pale, sad face and low voice arrested him. ‘‘'They 
are more to me than my life,” said she. ‘‘'Tear 
them up if you will; but I can not long survive 
them.” So Jerrold forbore, cursing himself and 
them. 

But by-and-by cold winds began to sweep 
through the garden, and the roses shuddered, 
for their warm petals were shaken from them. 
Then a hope began to grow for Jerrold. Was 
it not possible that as winter came on, and the 
flowers gradually died out, Nora would imper- 
ceptibly become accustomed to their absence, 
and thus be gradually won to a renewed affection 
for him? So he watched them greedily as one 
after another fell. He did not realize that Nora 
was drooping likewise. She looked at him some- 
times with a sad, pitying smile, as if understand- 
ing bis vain hope. One day while thus observ- 
ing him a sudden light came into her eyes, as of 
a new thought and purpose. From that time 
forward she began, though slowly, to recover. 
Her face often wore now an expression absolute- 
ly angelic. 

Jerrold never knew how, when he was away, 
Nora stole down to the garden and gathered up 
the fallen rose leaves, and shook down those 
which were ready to fall, and, carrying them to 
her room, put them safely away together, intend- 
ing when a sufficient quantity was accumulated 
to have the essence expressed, and keep it through 
the lonely winter, when the roses themselves were 
gone. ‘Thus she hoped to linger through the 
dreary months which must elapse before the 
flowers could bloom again. 

Accordingly, when the last of the roses had 
disappeared, Nora wore a little phial around her 
neck, in which was a single drop of aromatic 
liquid the color of gold. Around the phial a 
little label was affixed, on which was written in 
Nora’s handwriting the sad, half-fanciful inscrip- 
tion, .“* Otto of Roses.” A hundred times a day 
did she draw the precious little bottle from her 
bosom and inhale its fragrance; but never when 
Jerrold’s eyes were upon her. He knew nothing 
of her treasure, but was ever and anon aware of 
something pervading the atmosphere which struck 
a sickening pain through his soul, and revived 
the memory of the fatal rose-bush. However, 
he saw the bare briers in the garden, and took 
courage. The roses were gone, and Nora, al- 
beit delicate and fragile, was at least alive, and 
apparently independent of that influence which 
she had declared to be essential to her existence. 
Soon, Jerrold thought, would her normal health, 
strength, and light-heartedness return, fresh as 
of old, and a new life would begin for them, im- 
bued with all the happiness of that love which 
he had never realized till now was vitally essen- 
tial to the human heart. 

But we can never erect an edifice of happiness 
upon a foundation of crime: the very effort to 
do so proves its own futility. Crime which 
looks forward to happiness is impenitent and 
blind to the only true means of deliverance. 
Never, while that nameless grave contained its 
awful secret, could Jerrold have cast its burden 
from his soul. Perhaps he deemed the educa- 
tion and refinement wrought in him by mental 
suffering and fear to be signs of a chastened 
spirit and loftier character. But there is a re- 
finement which has nothing to do with what is 
good and pure, though it may bear strong traits 
of resemblance. And the coarsest and common- 
est brutality is safer and more wholesome than 
refinement such as that. ; 

Jerrold was not allowed to prove this sad truth 
by the slow test of time. Coming one day un- 
expectedly into Nora’s chamber he saw her ly- 
ing on tit ch, holding fast in her thin white 
hand a tifiy phial, the fragrance of which she in- 
haled as she slept. He stooped down to examine 
it, read the writing on the label, and compre- 
hended the whole affair at once. A lowering, 
evil expression settled upon Jerrold’s face; he 
took hold of the phial to extricate it from his 
wife’s grasp. Her eyes opened instantly, almost 
terrifying Jerrold with their stern regard. She 
clutched the phial as convulsively as if it indeed 
contained the elixir of her life. Then was the 
slumbering devil in Jerrold’s soul once more 
aroused. It gleamed from his eyes, and hissed 
beneath his set teeth. He seized Nora’s hand 
violently, and, wrenching it forcibly open, snatch- 
ed the phial from her, dashed it to the floor, and 
ground it to atoms beneath his heel. As he did 
so an involuntary spasm shot through Nora’s 
heart; the air was filled with the pungent and 
ethereal odor of the thousand roses which had 
united to form that single precious drop. Nora 
sank back upon the couch and fixed her eyes, 
grave and compassionate, yet with a deeper un- 
derlying joy, upon her husband. The burst of 





his fury was now gone, leaving him quaking and 
appalled. ‘To recall the last few moments he 
would have given his life, he thought; but the 
devil, hidden within him, laughed secretly to it- 
self, remembering to have heard a similar tale 
not so many months ago. 

‘*My poor Jerrold,” said Nora, ‘‘ you have 
destroyed not me, but yourself. I should have 
gone with my roses; but feeling that I was your 
wife, and, as such, pledged to make your welfare 
my duty, I resolved to live if it were possible, 
and, as far as I could, to lighten and ennoble 
your life. To preserve my own I used this, the 
only efficient means. You, in your blind fury, 
have defeated my purpose and your own salva- 
tion.” 

Perhaps some mysterious poison had been em- 
bodied in the magic fragrance which had per- 
meated Nora’s being, and, owing either to its 
gradual effect, or perchance to her sudden dep- 
rivation of it, the life which had hung so long 
upon a thread received its final blow. Jerrold 
fell upon his knees and watched her in silent 
agony. Possibly, had he even at that last mo- 
ment had courage or true repentance enough to 
confess the sin which dogged him, he might in 
a single instant have experienced happiness suf- 
ficient to recompense him for years of misery. 
But the moment—and with it the last opportu- 
nity—passed forever. Scarcely had the perfume 
of the roses vanished quite away from the cham- 
ber than Nora also had escaped, and gone to 
seek its source in the abiding place of every 
fragrant life that has existed since time began. - 

The poor unfortunate who could never follow 
her took the little that remained to him, and 
laid it beneath the rose-bush in the garden. He 
could do no more. No one is there now to tell 
whether the roses still bloom or not. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE admirers of Charles Dickens can not eas- 
ily lose their interest in the fragmentary 
work whose conclusion was left, by the sudden 
death of the author, to the fanciful conjectures 
of each reader. While some bold hands have 
penned a finale deemed appropriate, there are 
few who would not prefer to receive the unfin- 
ished story as Dickens left it. It is pleasant to 
know, however, that the author had communi- 
cated some general outlines of the scheme of 
‘*Edwin Drood” to his son-in-law, Mr. Charles 
Collins, by whom the design of the illustrated 
title-page was made. Mr. Collins has revealed 
the sequel, so far as he knew it, to Mr. Daly, 
who has undertaken to dramatize the tale. It 
appears that Edwin Drood was never to reappear, 
he having been murdered by Jasper. Rosa, not 
having been really attached to Edwin, was not 
to lament his loss very long, and was to admit 
the sailor, Mr. Tartar, to supply his place. It 
was intended that Jasper himself should urge on 
the search after Edwin Drood, and the pursuit 
of his murderer, thus endeavoring to direct sus- 
icion from himself to young Landless. This 
8 indicated in the design on the right side of 
the cover, of the figures hurrying up the spiral 
staircase, emblematical of a pursuit. They are 
led.on by Jasper, who points unconsciously to 
his own figure in the drawing at the head of the 
title. The female figure at the left of the cover 
reading the placard “ Lost,’’ is only intended to 
illustrate the doubt entertained by Rosa as to 
the fate of her lover, Drood. The group be- 
neath it indicates the acceptance of another 
suitor. As to any thing further, it must be 
purely conjectural. 


Rumors of a great ‘tidal wave,’’ which early 
in October was to visit the coast of Virginia and 
the Carolinas, has filled the residents with con- 
siernation. Many fled to the interior when they 
first heard of the prophecy, which was said to 
have been made by Professor Agassiz. Even 
when assured that Agassiz never expressed any 
such opinion, their fright was not allayed. The 
‘*prophecy” was doubtless a newspaper inven- 
tion. 





Among’ the eminent naturalists of the day was 
Madame Jeannette Power, who recently died in 
France. She was known as the discoverer of 
the secret of the manner in which the shell of 
the nautilus is formed, and her experiments upon 
the subject are among the most curious of the 
age. It is to Madame Power that we owe, like- 
wise, the invention of the aquarium. She was 
much esteemed in the scientific world, a mem- 
ber of most of the European academies of science, 
and held a grade of high distinction at the Acad- 
emy of Brussels, and, withal, was so truly femi- 
nine and simple-hearted that all this honor and 
glory was freely given. 


Compare the growth of public libraries in Italy 
with their increase in the United States. In 1870 
Italy had twenty-eight public libraries, five of 
which are in Naples and three in Florence. Dur- 
ing the last year the sum total of books added 
to all the libraries of Italy was but 11,706 vol- 
umes. Three American libraries—the New York 
Mercantile, the Boston Public, and the Library 
of Congress at Washington—have each added a 
larger number of books during the same time. 





What is fame? A New Orleans paper speaks 
of Miss Olcott’s ‘‘ Little Men,” and again in the 
same issue alludes to the books of Louisa McAl- 
cott. 





The real name of Walter Montgomery was 
Richard Tomlinson. He was born in Brook- 
lyn, but educated in England, and made his 
first appearance on the stage in that country. 
He was noted for eccentric actions, and spent 
large sums of money in unwise charities. Since 
his death his friends have entertained many 
doubts as to his sanity. 





It is now known that the art gems ofthe 
Louvre collection were removed for safety to 
Brest before the civil war. On the whole, but 
little injary has been done to the museums, and 
lovers of art have had much needless anxiety. 





Tt is pleasant in these days which abound in 
novels merely sensational, or of positively in- 








jurious tendency, to meet with one both good 
and brilliant. ‘‘Eirene,’? by Mrs. Mary Clem- 
mer Ames, is peculiarly vivid and graphic from 
the fact that the experiences of the civil war 
contained in it were wholly her own, She was 
the only Northern woman under fire at the bat- 
tle of Harper’s Ferry, or who witnessed the sur- 
render of Maryland Heights. One chapter—the 
eighteenth—was originally written as a letter 
for the Evening Post, and appeared afterward in 
the London Atheneum under the title of ‘The 
Battle of Harper’s Ferry, as a Woman saw it.’’ 
It is easy to perceive that the author has inter- 
woven in this story the real experiences of heart 
and soul. 





About a year ago a wealthy lady residing near 
the Central Park made a voyage to China and 
Japan to see if the tea trade could not be so or- 
ganized as to engage the mercantile ambition of 
American women. She has recently returned, 
bringing various reminiscences of her travels. 
Moreover, she has cargoes of tea on the way 
hither, and has it in mind to make a practical 
experiment when they arrive. 





The Empress at the time of the declaration of 
war was engaged in the formation of a society to 
supply work at home for women, especially for 
young girls, who had been obliged to work on 
account of reverses of fortune. ‘This work, ren- 
dered more necessary than ever after the disas- 
ters of France, is about to be recommenced, and 
the Empress, though in exile, has willingly be- 
come patroness of the society. 





The English are complaining that they can 
not get ‘‘a good cup of tea.’’ They accuse Rus- 
sia and America of appropriating all the finest 
grades of tea, not leaving any for them. 





A delightful mingling of graceful humor and 
touching pathos is found in ‘A Daughter of 
Heth,” the latest work of William Black, who 
bears a high reputation as a novelist both in this 
country and in England, and is undoubtedly the 
best living delineator of Scottish scenery and 
character. This novel has already reached its 
sixth edition in London, and is there esteemed 
the most popular story since ‘‘Lothair.”” The 
scene is laid in the Lowlands of Scotland, and 
the pictures of life are drawn with a bold and 
artistic touch. 





“T” Armée Terrible” is a new work in which 
Victor Hugo will describe the misfortunes of 
France. It is strange, by-the-way, that although 
Victor Hugo has realized a fortune of £80,000 
he is haunted by the dread of poverty. 





Cutting tunnels through high mountains is 
thought nothing of nowadays. Mont Cenis 
Tunnel having been successfully completed, a 
French engineer says that there is nothing to 
awe a railway being made from Paris to 

ekin. 





Roseneath Castle is to be made by the Duke 
of Argyle the Scotch residence of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise. She took a great 
fancy to it during her sojourn in Scotland. The 
Princess, by-the- way, is rapidly winning favor 
with her husband’s people. Her charming man- 
ners place every one at ease in her presence. 
At a recent ball given by the Duke of Argyle to 
his tenants, the Princess danced the Scotch reel 
with a small farmer, the oldest man on the es- 
tate, who conducted his genial and merry part- 
ner through the wonderful eccentricities of the 
Highland dance with the dignity and manners 
of a Lord Chesterfield. 





A remarkable “ haul’? was that at Greenpoint 
the other day, when Captain Briggs, while draw- 
ing his net in the bay, inclosed thirty sharks. 
The largest one measured fourteen feet, and the 
smallest six feet. They were not at all docile, 
but tore the net terribly. 





Liquor dealers in Ohio are forced to take some 
measures to protect themselves from prosecu- 
tion under the State law giving damages to the 
wives of men who buy spirits. The Chilicothe 
Register contains a notice to the wives of intem- 
perate men, asking them to leave the names of 
their husbands with the secretary of the Liquor 
Dealers’ Association, and promising that no 
liquor shall be sold to those thus reported. 





An English journal contains the following 
brisk advertisement: ‘‘ Notice.—If my husband, 
who left Bristol four years ago, does not return 
within three months to his wife from this date, 
she intends to get married.” 





A story is told concerning a daughter of Sir 
Walter Scott to this effect: Sir Walter offered 
her the choice between a dowry of 100,000 francs 
or “Quentin Durward.”’ Slfe asked to read the 
MS., took it surreptitiously to a publisher, found 
that he would give her 120,000 francs, and duti- 
fully and meekly told her father that she would 
rather have the MS. than the money. Sir Walter 
was deeply touched by this mark of filial devo- 
tion. 





Gray’s Peak—so named from Professor Gray, 
of Cambridge—one of the highest of the Rocky 
range, has really two peaks, one being 14,500 
and the other 14,300 feet high. At the height 
of 11,500 feet the growth of trees stops with sin- 
gular abruptness. Travelers who climb these 
mountains will enjoy the fun of struggling 
through snow-banks, even though it be mid- 
summer. 





“T hold,” remarks a physician, “that thirty 
minutes should be spent at each meal, and spent, 
too, in chewing the food a good portion of the 
time, and not in continued putting in and swal- 
lowing; and in pleasant chat and laugh, instead 
of the continuince of the intense nervous press- 
ure of the office or library. If you lay out to 
spend thirty minutes in this way at your meals, 
you may rest assured you will not eat too much, 
and what you do eat will be in the best condi- 
tion for appropriation to the needs of your sys- 
tem.” 





A sensible old soldier is that who lives near 
Louisville. Whenever a quarrel with his wife is 
impending, he takes his tent and — an and 
some provisions, and camps out until his wife 
hunts him up and effects a reconciliation, 
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LADY’S DINNER DRESS.—[See Pace 666.1] 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOUSE DRESSES.—[Sze Pace 666.] 
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JAPANESE LADIES AT THEIR 
- . POILETTE. 


APANESE ladies ‘at their toilette are not so 

very different from their European sisters. 
Fashion has of late years, either consciously or 
unconsciously, borrowed some of its ideas from 
the Land of the Rising Sun, as the Japanese fond- 
ly style their native country. The arrangement 
of the hair especially has a familiar aspect, and 





made of silken fabric, varying from the gauze 
for summer wear to the wadded quilts that can 
withstand the cutting blasts of winter. The 
women’s dress is confined to their waists by a 
colored wrapper, also of silk, and long enough 
to wind in perhaps a dozen folds round their 
bodies. ‘The reader will take note of the con- 
venient mirrors on stands, and the toilette-box, 
well stocked with cosmetics, for artificial bloom 
is not unknown in Japan. 
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though we never saw any European fair one, 
even on the banks of the Rhine, who stuck so 
many big pins through her back tresses as the 
Japanese belle at the extreme left of the picture, 
it is quite possible that such an arrangement 
may ere long become the mode. With regard 
to the dress of the Japanese, a recent writer ob- 
serves that the loose trowsers and ‘‘ chimonos” 
—an outer garment like the mantle of the Jews 
—of the men and the robes of the women are 





rival its past triumphs by new creations. No 
sooner, therefore, had the proposition been 
adopted to intrust the power to M. Thiers, and 
thus insure to the country some stability of gov- 
ernment, than the impulse felt in all the work- 
shops-of Paris extended to our modistes, who 
set to work with quickened zeal to devise cos- 
tumes for the future season. 

We know now definitely that dresses with 
three straight skirts will be worn next winter; 
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in any direction. In this country of universal 
suffrage women are free, if not to vote, at least 
to modify the empire of fashion, and when there 
is one that seems ungraceful we shall exercise 
the right of voting against it. 

By way of contrast we will describe an ele- 
gant costume which we saw the other day at the 
chateau of the Marquise de M——, and which 
was designed for fall receptions. 

Skirt of black satin, neither short nor trained, 
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PARIS MODES. 
{From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


EVER were fashion and politics more close- 

ly connected than in our times. Let 

the latter be disturbed, and the former instantly 
languishes, suspends its inventions, loses its 
originality, and sinks to a dead level. But let 
political affairs assume a settled aspect, and 
fashion at once resumes its activity, and seeks to 





but though we chronicle this fashion, we by no 
means.approve of it. It is much less graceful 
than the draped tunics; in ‘fact, a dress with 
three straight skirts is like a house with three 
stories, or a bureau with three drawers; a cum- 
brous piece of furniture, but not an airy and 
graceful toilette. In the laudable attempt to 
banish extravagance we hope that our reformers 
will not exclude grace; and certainly three- 
decked dresses can not be regarded as a reform 





but trailing a little in the back, and trimmed 
with a satin flaunce, arranged in groups of three 
pleats, each group being separated from the fol- 
lowing one by a tab of black velvet. With this 
skirt was worn a redingote of black cloth. Cor- 
sage pointed in front, and with pleated basques 
behind; above the basques was set a large bow 
of black velvet. Black velvet revers on the 
high waist. Sleeves almost tight, with black 
velvet cuffs. The skirt of the redingote was of 
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black cloth, folded back on the hips, and thrown 
backward; the skirt was eT arf entirel 
open in front, and long enough behind to reac 
the upper edge of the flounce of the satin skirt. 
The of the cloth skirt that was folded back 
was with black velvet ; the rest of the edge 
of the redingote was bordered with a narrow 
black velvet bias fold. The whole effect was 
plain almost to severity, but extremely elegant. 

In general, the fashion this winter will take a 
stand between the two extremes. Dresses, with 
few exceptions, will neither be very short nor with 
very Jong trains; bonnets will neither be ridicu- 
lously small nor enormously large; wrappings 
will neither be extremely short nor excessively 
long, neither quite tight-fitting nor wholly loose. 
Almost all the cloth wrappings are braided with 
soutache; and the combination most preferred 
is color upon color, as we say in Paris; rown 
soutache on brown cloth, black on black, and 
so on, 

Another pretty costume was composed of a 
skirt of deep blue faille, with a large redingote 
of black and white striped taffetas, cut with the 
waist and skirt in one, the waist being open half- 
way down, disclosing a blue plastron, and very 
full sleeves, worn over almost tight sleeves of 
blue faille. ‘This redingote was open in front, 
and was trimmed on the edge in the following 
manner: ‘Take black guipure edging an inch and 
a half wide, and white guipure an inch and a 
quarter wide ; lay the latter on the former, so that 
the edge of the black guipure extends a quarter 
of an inch beyond that of the white lace, and 
gather them both together; then form of the 
whole a coquillée ruche—that is, set on spirally. 
‘The seam made by setting on this ruche is cov- 
ered with a very narrow bias fold of black taf- 
fetas. 

Among all the reforms for which we are striv- 
ing, and which we hope to attain—which is not 
always the same thing—is one which is on the 
high-road to accomplishment, and at which. all 
should rejoice. I mean the abolition of the hid- 
eous fashion called maquillage in the time of the 
empire. ‘The people of that time were very log- 
ical. All had something to conceal; so, to cover 
up the truth, they painted their faces, This has 
wholly disappeared. Rouge and pearl powder 
for the complexion, blue pigment for the veins, 
and black for encircling the eyes—all this is aban- 
doned to old fools who wear powder, believing 
that it will fill up and efface their wrinkles. 
Women show themselves to-day with the com- 
plexion that nature has given them—that is, with 
the only complexion that is in harmony with the 
color of their eyes and hair; and this hair is no 
longer dyed blonde or red, as in days of yore. 
‘These are not petty reforms, and should not be 
disdained as such. If they do not reach the 
height of those which win a world-wide fame, 
they are interesting signs of the times, and should 
not be overlooked by acute observers. Where 
deception prevails in trifles it will be found to 
rule in greater things; and where extravagance 
is the mainspring of fashion there is lack of 
judgment in politics, and ruin is not far off. We 
chronicle with pleasure the abandonment of all 
paints and the disgrace of all dyes. 

If ennui is fatal to France, its health must be 
perfect. It has not time to take breath amidst the 
startling events that follow each otherin quick suc- 
cession, and anniversaries as dangerous to double 
as Cape Horn—the 15th of August, the 4th of 
September, the Communist trials, and other occa- 
sions when violent demonstrations were predict- 
ed by our alarmists, who, nevertheless, saw the 
epochs come and go quietly. It is true that 
there was a general feeling of indignation that 
the representatives of the wretches who had 
burned Paris and caused the slaughter of so 
many innocent people should have been let off 
so cheaply. But Paris is beginning to breathe 
anew. ‘Though the whole population is clad in 
mourning, the streets are bustling with activity, 
and the indomitable courage and energy of the 
people are reviving. In spite of the Germans, 
the Commune, and the sentences pronounced on 
the Communists, France is rising phenix-like 
from her ashes, and is still capable of disappoint- 
ing evil prognostications, and of saving herself 
and humanity, which would perish with her fall. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 





DINNER DRESS. 
See illustration on page 664. 


HE skirt of this elegant dinner dress is of 
cherry silk, trimmed with a deep flounce 
and two narrow folds of the material. High 
corsage of cherry silk. Black velvet over-skirt, 
trimmed with satin pleating and folds, and open 
in the back, where it is caught together with a 
bow of cherry ribbon. Low-necked black velvet 
basque, with puffed sleeves, worn over the cherry 
corsage, and trimmed to match the over-skirt. 
Hair in flowing curls, without ornament. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
HOUSE DRESSES. 
See illustration on page 664. 

Fig. 1.— Dress oF Garnet CasHMERE, 
trimmed with four bias folds an inch and a half 
wide, each ornamented with a fold of garnet sat- 
in. Over-skirt of the same cashmere, trimmed 
with a pleated flounce surmounted by three bias 
folds. This trimming is repeated higher up, and 
simulates a second over-skirt. Bows of black 
velvet drape the over-skirt on each side. Cash- 
mere basque-waist with flowing sleeves, trimmed 
with mbbons and bows of black velvet. ‘Three 
narrow folds and a ruche simulate a pointed 
collar. 

Fig. 2.— Dress ror Girt 7 YRARS onp. 
Pleated skirt of blue cashmere. Over-skirt of 





striped blue and white poplin, trimmed with blue 
cashmere folds and bows. 

Fig. 3.—Surr or Otivzk Brown CasHMERE. 
Skirt trimmed with six bias folds of cashmere of 
the same color, but a darker shade, bound on 
each side with white. Over-skirt trimmed with 
two similar folds and woolen fringe. Basque- 
waist and flowing sleeves, trimmed with narrower 
folds and fringe. ‘The same trimming simulates 
a sailor collar. 











THE LIFE BOUQUET. 


Tue young flowers woke in the arms of Spring, 
And Life knit a bright band round them— 

Its woof was woven where Love was king, 
And softly his meshes bound them. 


And sweetly and fairly did they glow, 
In spirit and seeming kin; 

Alike as safe from the chill of woe 
As the canker blight of sin. 


So dreamed the hope: but the Summer, came, 
With his daring, passionate breath ; 

Withered and scorched in the beautiful flame, 
Some bright buds shrank to death. 


And Autumn came, with his cold gray eves, 
His mornings bleak and dreary ; 

And they faded and fell, some more soft leaves, 
Of the changing seasons weary. 


* Alas, for my lovely flowers!” sighed Life, 
As he gazed on the few remaining : 

They were all unmeet for the toil and strife, 
And the long path’s lonely paining. 


But Winter listened his bitter sigh ; 
He whispered hope and cheering; 
He sent the snow from the hollow sky, 
To fall where the leaves lay searing. 


And under its covering, cold and sad, 
The broken bands united; 

And the flowers of Life new birthday had 
In the land no death-winds blighted. 





MY BIG BLUNDER. 


Al the age of twenty-five the life of a London 
bachelor is seductive to a heathen imagina- 
tion, but afterward it grows less pleasant to con- 
template. One gets selfish, and a selfish man 
deteriorates rapidly, So it was a shock to me 
to brush a gray hair one morning out of my cel- 


_ibate whiskers. Abnormal? No: a careful in- 


vestigation showed that there were more where 
that came from. I sat down, a brush in either 
hand, and contemplated. When I rose to com- 
plete my toilette I had determined to marry Sarah 
Hervy as soon as possible. 

Sarah was a superior girl, there can be no 
doubt about that ; men called her strong-minded, 
eccentric, and were rather afraid of her, not but 
what there were plenty of them ready to brave 
any danger there might be. She preferred his- 
torical, biographical, and even philosophical 
books to novels, She had found out a simple 
style of dress which suited her, and kept to it, 
only allowing such modifications as were neces- 
sary to avoid an appearance of affected indiffer- 
ence to the prevailing fashions. ‘The instinct 
was a true one, for her principal beauty lay in a 
certain classical grace, a soft dignity, which I 
can not attempt to describe, but which would 
certainly have been marred by ficrid dressing. 

Though I knew that other men had tried and 
failed, I feit fairly confident. ‘‘She has more 
head than heart,” said Maurice, for example, 
‘and it will take a clever fellow to get round 
her.” Exactly; but I was a clever fellow (read- 
er gasps)—in my own estimation. (‘‘Oh, that 
is different !”) 

Very different, indeed; I have found it out 
since. But, to confess the truth, a ‘more con- 
ceited coxcomb than your humble servant, at 
the time I am speaking of, never leaned over the 
rails of Rotten Row. ‘There were no fewer than 
five young ladies whom I thought I could have 
for the asking, and Sarah Hervy was one of 
them. I was on very intimate terms with her, 
it was true ; but directly I tried positive flirtation 
I found that she would not drop into my mouth 
quite so readily as I had anticipated. She was 
intelligent, friendly, lively, confidential even to a 
certain extent, but most difficult to make love to. 
For example, we were engaged one day in art 
criticism, counting the leaves on a Pre-Raphael - 
ite ivy-bush to see whether it had a realistic al- 
lowance, when I took occasion to draw her at- 
tention to a spooney couple, intended by the artist 
to be the most prominent objects in the picture, 
and tried to make use of them. ‘* What would 
painters and poets do without love?” I began. 

‘*T can not imagine,” said she: ‘‘ how strange 
it is that the most unpleasant things in nature, 
lovers and pigs, should be so pleasing in art!” 

**You are hard on the poor things, surely,” 
said I. 

‘“*Am 1?” she continued. ‘‘ Well, fond as I 
am of Ward’s pigs, I never could look at the real 
animals without disgust.” 

**Oh, I grant you the pigs,” said I, feeling 
clumsy ; ‘‘ 1 meant the lovers.” 

‘* Well, can there be any spectacle more idiotic 
than a couple in that condition?” she asked, 
pointing to the picture. 

‘** The question sounds cruel, coming from one 
so calculated to reduce a man to it.” 

‘**There!” she said, with a frown, and a pet- 
ulant tapping of the foot; ‘‘ that is the worst of 
being a girl; one can not talk freely without being 
suspected of fishing for compliments.” 

Of course I knew that Miss Sarah’s sentiments 
would become modified when the right man 
turned up; but I was evidently not the nght 
man—at present, at all events. She was-not to 
be carried by assault, as I had hoped. I must 





attack according to the rules. Love must be 
disguised as friendship ; flattery must be implied 
rather than expressed. Above all, I must main- 
tain thé opinion which I knew she had of my 
abilities; for she quite worshiped talent. 

I learned the Athenceum by heart every Sunday. 
Idid, My memory was wonderful in those days. 
And Miss Hervy, who did not see that journal, 
credited me with having read all the books, heard 
all the music, formed an independent judgment 
on the plays and pictures, mastered the astro- 
nomical, geological, philosophical discoveries 
chronicled in its pages from week to week. 

My plans were disconcerted by the Hervys go- 
ing out of town. Mr. Hervy was a director of a 
hundred boards; Mrs. Hervey was not Sarah’s 
mother, but the second wife, with a tendency to 
bronchitis, which sent the family to a house they 
had near Ventnor when spring returned with all 
its sweets, east wind included, and the period of 
migration had now arrived. But I was not ut- 
terly checkmated, for I knew that my friend 
Freshet had a castle somewhere at the back of 
the'Isle of Wight, and would be too glad to go 
there if he could get any fellow to stay with him, 
for that was his constant object. 

I went to the club we both belong to, and found 
him playing at billiards, and smoking a pipe with 
his coat of arms on it in alt-relief. I said the 
pipe was coloring; I praised his game; I spoke 
of yachting, which he lived for, and promised to 
take a cruise with him. We dined together, and 
spoke of the castle, which turned out to be with- 
in a couple of miles of the Hervys’ place. He 
asked me to go down there with him. I agreed. 
He said he would make up a party, and wrote to 
the housekeeper to get rooms ready that very 
evening. You might do any thing with Freshet 
if you knew how to play him. 

I had known him at school and at college, 
poor fellow—yet why ‘‘ poor fellow?” He was 
rich and happy; and if he had a vague, uneasy 
semi-consciousness at times that people were 
laughing at him, it did not seriously damage his 
self-complacency or his digestion. But one al- 
ways says ‘‘ poor fellow” of a good-natured man 
who is below the average in wits, and Freshet 
was certainly that. Three men besides myself 
agreed to be Freshet’s guests, and I was some- 
what annoyed to find that they were all admirers 
of the girl I had calculated on monopolizing. 
The reason was simple: Freshet had gone about 
asking all the men-he knew, and only those who 
were attracted by the knowledge that the fair 
Sarah was in the neighborhood. accepted the in- 
vitation. It was a case of natural selection. It 
did not promise to be avery cordial group. How- 
ever, I flattered: myself that my presence was 
much more injurious to their chances than theirs 
was to mine; and as each of them had probably 
arrived at a similar conclusion in his own favor, 
and as, moreover, we were all men of the world, 
and not Arcadians, we rubbed along very well to- 
gether. We never alluded to the secret attrac- 
tion which had drawn us individually to the cas- 
tle, but pretended intense Witerest in the place 
and neighborhood. Were those cottagers Fresh- 
et’s tenants? Was there really once a ditch and 
a draw-bridge? Was that pig-sty part of the old 
keep ? 


Chorus. ** By Jove!” 
On the morning after our arrival some one 


| proposed a stroll over to Ventnor; some one 


else said, ‘‘ By-the-bye, were not the Hervys at 
home?” It was then averred that Hervy was a 
‘‘rattling good fellow” (which I take to mean 
one who has jingling materials in his pockets), 
and that it was a moral duty to look him up. So 
we called, and a queer game of courtship was 
started. Four competitors and only one prize, 
and no younger or elder sisters or other spinsters 
to divide our attentions ‘and make things less 
awkward, What a pretty tournament we might 
have got up, if such things had not gone out of 
fashion ! 

And as if four lovers were not enough for one 
girl, our host took the Sarah fever very badly, to 
our great amusement; for when we were at 
home, and not occupied with whist or pool, we 
amused ourselves by mystifying Freshet ; and his 
present passion, which seemed to‘us outrageous, 
formed a new subject for the exercise of our 
wits. 

The fact was that I found myself a great deal 
less alone with Miss Hervy than I had been in 
London even, and my weekly cram of Atheneum 
was for the most part lost labor. Indeed, two 
of my old rivals showed country accomplishments 
which threw me somewhat in the background. 
One rode, and the other croqueted in a very su- 
perior manner; and. though I did not fear lest 
such frivolities should make any real impression 
on so lofty an intelligence as Sarah’s, I did not 
quite like the opportunities thus afforded to men 
who were undeniably among the cleverest of the 
fops who dangled about her. Prudence suggest- 


ed that it would be well to spoil their little games” 
when possible,even if I could not at the moment: 


profit directly by the manceuvre; for, of course; 
L could not often interrupt a rival’s téte-a-téte 
personally without a row. So, whenever Mar- 
tingale’s riding-lesson or Mallet’s instrnetion ‘in 
croquet appeared to be growing dangerously con- 
fidential, I set Freshet at them. The honest 
fellow had no notion that his guests were his ri- 
vals, and took each of us in turn into the confi- 
dence of his passion. So he had no compunction 
whatever in falling in with my views whenever I 
suggested that he should constitute himself an 
odious third. ‘‘ It was nothing to Martingale or 
Mallet, but he was spoons in that quarter,” he 
reasoned. 

The others did not perceive my manceuvre or 
make reprisals, and as Freshet never took the in- 
itiative, I was left in peace when I managed in 
my turn to secure the ear of the fair Sarah. 

‘** Why do you all laugh at Mr. Freshet ?” she 
inquired on one of these occasions. 

**T dont know. People always have,” I an- 





swered. ~ ‘‘ He was the only child I ever heard 
of who practically attempted to catch birds by 
sprinkling salt on their tails.” 

‘* Did you see him ?” , 

**No; the first time I ever witnessed his naive- 
té was later, when we were school-boys together, 
and watching the sale of a horse. The purchaser, © 
after having stroked his legs down, etc., secun- 
dum artem, went to his mouth. ‘ Rising seven,’ 
said the would-be seller. 

‘* “Ay, all that,’ replied the other. 

‘* ¢ How did he know the horse’s age?’ Freshet 
asked me; and I, being a country-bred lad, was 
so amused by his greenness.that I replied, ‘ Did 
you not see the gray hairs about his nose ?’ 

**¢QOh!’ said Freshet, quite contented. 

‘Presently afterward we met a gray. 

*** What an old horse that must be!’ cried 
Freshet.” 

“*Tt was a perfectly natural deduction from the 
information you had given him,” said Sarah, 
smiling. 

‘* Perfectly; his blunders always are. That 
is what gives them their piquancy.” 

“*T see,” said she; ‘‘ his nature is so trusting 
that no amount of experience can break him of 
placing confidence in his fellow-creatures. Well, 
perhaps he deserves to be laughed at.” 

It was evident that Sarah’s kind heart did not 
approve of the flippant manner in which we were 
in the habit of treating the man whose hospital- 
ity we enjoyed, and I resolved not to quiz him 
again in her presence. And indeed, when I 
thought about it, I was ashamed of making a 
butt of him at all, and determined to discontinue 


the practice. And yet, so powerful is custom, I 


put the most cruel hoax possible upon him the 
very next day ; for, bored by his praises of an ov- 
ject I could appreciate so much better, and irri- 
tated by professions of a love which seemed to 
burlesque my own, I told him that it was won- 
derful he was so blind as not to see his passion 
was returned. .; 

As usual, he put implicit faith in my words ; 
the idea of irony or ‘‘ chaff” never occurred to 
him. ‘‘I should never have dreamed it!” he 
cried, grasping my hand. ‘‘ What a thing it is 
to have a friend !” 

He hurried off to the stables, and in five min- 
utes I heard him cantering along the road. My 
heart smote me; I had no idea he would be so 
prompt. It was eleven o'clock in the morning, 
and presently Martingale and Mallet, who were 
always late, came down to breakfast. ‘‘ Where's 
Freshet ?” asked Mallet. 

‘** Gone to propose to Miss Hervy,” said I, and 
they roared. Freshet, of all blockheads, to rush 
in where—hum—ha!—really intellectual beings 
feared to offer! We waited his reappearance as 
a gourmand watches the twisting of the Cham- 
pagne wire. At lunch-time he arrived — his 
horse in a foam, his neck-tie twisted. He grasped 
my hand: I felt very guilty. 

** Don’t be excited, old fellow,” I stammered ; 
“*T had no idea that you would rush off like that. 
If I was mistaken—” 

‘*1’m your debtor for life! Congratulate me, 
you others: I have offered to Miss Hervy, and 
been accepted.” 

Chorus. ‘* Accepted !” 

‘“‘Yes. I should never have dared ask if it 
had not been for Penyolin.” 

I thought there must be a mistake, but there 
was not; and they were married in the June 
following, I acting as Freshet’s best man. ‘That 
was ten years ago. They are the happiest cou- 
ple I ever knew, and so grateful to me! If ever 
you want to get any thing out of Mrs. Freshet, 
talk to her husband, and pretend to show defer- 
ence to what he says: she will subscribe, safe. 





EXTREMITIES. 
THE HEAD AND HANDS. 


OTHER NATURE is continually turning 

out into the world specimens of her ad- 
mirable workmanship complete in every part— 
astonishing little machines, with a resistless mo- 
tive power beating inside, and five senses to keep 
watch and ward over the delicate mechanism, in 
comparison with which the most perfect steam- 
engine ever elaborated by man is mere child’s 
play. ‘These minute creations no sooner appear 
than they are ignominiously swathed in flannel, 
jealously guarded from the light of day, and 
buried beneath layers of blankets, as though 
their appearance was a disgrace tolerated from 
necessity, but at the same time rigorously con- 
cealed from the public gaze. As the months 
pass, existence demands air, and slowly the lay- 


‘ers are removed, until the solemn little face is 


exposed, and two small mottled fists are allowed 
to eseape from the bandages. But here indul- 
gence stops, and through the long years of its pil- 
grimage upon earth the human animal is doomed 
to wear its wrappings as the beast wears its skin, 
With this difference only, that the beast peaceful- 
ly his one unchangeable suit, while civil- 
ized man is obliged to dress and undress himself 
seven hundred and thirty times in the year, to 
say nothing of extra laws imposed by fashion, 
which swell the number uP 1 sg eee 
and fully explain the suicide of the Frenchman 
who dick himsélf because he was so tired of tak- 
ing off and pitting on his stockings. Submit- 
ting to his fate, man learns to endure his strait- 
jacket, and defines himself as a clothes-bearing 
animal for the rest of his days. Grateful for the 
freedom of two of his extremities—his head and 
hands—he even wears his boots with resignation, 
plodding along his weary way, and occasionally 
relieving the monotony of his existence by in- 
vestigations into the hidden mysteries of that 
dominant extremity, his brain. 

‘The head, then, has been an object of interest 
since the earliest ages. It has been described, 
dissected, and generally extolled until man al- 
most forgets that he has other extremities in the 
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investigation of the laws of phrenology, physiog- 
nomy, facial ssthetics, or scalpel analysis, ac- 
cording to his varying taste. Four of the senses 
are lodged in the head, and undoubtedly it is an 
important portion of the human frame, as any 
one will find who tries to get along without it. 
But, by way of variety, can nothing be said of 
the humbler members, the hands and feet—those 
faithful servants who obey so implicitly the man- 
dates of their ruler? Where would the civil en- 
gineer be if his hands mutinied under him? what 
would the general do if his foot-soldiers deserted 
the camp? 

The hands, then, come first in order; and let 
us begin with a good, hearty hand-shake, the 
well-known sign of American nationality, and 
jn itself an amusing test of character. Who 
ever saw a mean, niggardly man grasp his neigh- 
bor’s hand, and shake it heartily with open good- 
will? No; with his dry fingers he doles out a 
miserly little clutch, clawing your skin with his 
nails, as though he hoped to hook some advan- 
tage out of you before letting go. A timid man 
hastily puts out his hand and just touches your 
fingers, nervously retreating as soon as possible, 
in evident relief. An irresolute man slowly slides 
his hand into yours, and just as you are expect- 
ing a firmer clasp the limp fingers drop away, 
and your hand closes on nothing. A nervous 
man, if he shakes hands at all, will squeeze your 
fingers like a vise: and a hypocrite, with his 
clammy palm, betrays his double purpose in his 
uncomfortably loose but at the same time tena- 
cions hold, in which your hand can not find a 
firm abiding-place, but slips around in the damp- 
ness most unpleasantly. 

In the matter of hand-shaking between the 
sexes, there is at times a subtile magnetism 
which accounts for many of the sudden fancies 
that take possession of our gentle sisters, to the 
bewilderment of their slow, prosaic relatives. A 
timid, irresolute, bashful way of shaking hands 
is secretly despised by these little hypocrites, 
whose sense of touch is delicately keen; and as 
they withdraw their slender palms they mentally 
consign the unfortunate stranger to the regions 
of pitying contempt, along with other worthy 
young men, who, for various equally trivial rea- 
sons, are riddled with ridicule through and 
through, and never know it. These fine dis- 
tinctions in the science of palmistry are seldom 
applicable on the opposite side, because ladies 
are in the habit of shaking hands by rule in a 
conventional fashion, with no personality about 
it whaiever; and so general is this practice that 
a young vioow of cur acquaintance once became 
a belle from ne other quality than her way of 
shaking hands. Whether intentionally or not 
remains a secret, but, instead of standing off at 
arms-length and stiffly extending the tips of 
inanimate fingers, this dark-eyed little woman 
would walk up to a visitor, giving no sign of ex- 
tending her arm until she was close upon him, 
and then, when only a few inches apart, the hand 
was graciously offered, and the frank, cordial 
rasp seemed to say, ‘‘I.am sincerely glad to 
see you—you above all others!” 

The hand is an index of the disposition; and 
although the pressure of outside circumstances 
Inay have modified the original characteristics, 
the hand shows what nature intended the person 
to be, and what he would be if left to take his 
own way. The artistic hand, for instance, with 
its extremely taper fingers and pink, almond- 
shaped nails, was never intended for work; and 
although you may find such hands toiling in the 
heaviest tasks, you may know that necessity or 
stern principle is forcing them along contrary to 
taste and inclination, and that if the outside 
pressure should cease they would instantly relax 
into happy indolence or a graceful trifling with 
esthetics, such as painting flowers or cherub 
heads, playing fragments of dreamy music, turn- 
ing the leaves of rare books, peeling a luscious 
peach, or holding up to the light a crystal glass 
with the red wine shining through the carved 
grape leaves on its border. Women with artistic 
fingers are apt to play with fancy-work, making 
little tableaux of their white hands and colored 
wool; but their normal condition is absolute 
indolence, sitting in an easy-chair arrayed in 
soft silken robes with their lovely helpless hands 
crossed upon their laps, perfect pictures of dolce 
( niente. Such women, if they have money, 

ead happy lives, generous in every thing but 
personal exertion, and generally considered mod- 
els of amiability; if they are so unfortunate as 
to be poor, principle or affection may inspire 
them to work, but it will never come easily to 
them, and in spite of the best intentions they 
will remain inefficient to the last. The same 
may be said of men with extremely taper fingers : 
while rich they are charming members of soci- 
ety; but if poverty comes, woe to their wives! 
Fs them will fall all the burden and heat of the 
ay. 

Another variety is the plebeian hand, broad 
and short, with coarse large fingers, finished with 
stumpy ends, and round nails with no sign of 
the half-moon upon their thick white surface. 
These hands are made for work—not the skillful 
mechanism or deft manipulation of the higher 
crafts, but simply that active strength and in- 
discriminating energy that can wield a shovel or 
scrub a floor with unapproachable celerity, al- 
though they would pause helplessly before a cab- 
inet-maker’s tools or a sewing-machine. These 
are the hands that extend our railroads across 
the country, pile the bricks for our houses, and 
carry our mammoth trunks up into the fifth story 
of hotels; these are the hands that wash our 
clothes, scrub our floors, and build our fires; 
their hearty, good-natured, blundering owners 
are invaluable helpers in the land, and without 
their strength we should be but a puny nation. 
In democratic America the plebeian hand is often 
seen among the wealthy, but no amount of care 
is able to disguise its character. Pretty, rosy- 
cheeked girls, whose broad, plump hands have 








never been hardened by a moment’s work, and | sea of matrimony. Stretch out your hands, ye 
whose short fingers sparkle with diamonds, may | 


endeavor to appear elegantly languid like their 
taper-fingered companions, but in spite of them- 
selves their true nature breaks out in a romp 
with their little brothers in the back-yard, or the 
zest with which, at a later day, they enter into 
a general house-cleaning. ‘They are never so 
happy as when at work; and, to straighten out 
the’ tangles of the world, they ought to marry 
the taper-fingered men, for they have energy 
enough in their honest, good-natured souls to 
carry the graceful idlers along all the days of 
their life without a murmur or even a conscious- 
ness of the true state of the matrimonial team. 

A third variety between the two already men- 
tioned is what may be called the mechanical 
hand, large and well shaped, with firm, straight 
fingers and square, broad nails—the hand of the 
useful and successful worker in every depart- 
ment of life. When you see such a hand you 
know that it can do something; and although it 
may belong to the millionaire, you feel sure that 
if all his wealth should disappear in one night, 
by the next that hand would be successfully em- 
ployed in some unaccustomed but naturally ap- 
propriate work; and if it should belong to a 
petted heiress, you know it could readily earn 
its living in some of the deft occupations of 
women, and enjoy it too right heartily. ‘These 
are the hands of our best surgeons, who carry 
life and death in their fingers. These are the 
hands of our best artists; for although there are 
many fragmentary and spasmodic musicians and 
painters among the taper fingers, their genius is 
marred by their indolence, and the mechanical 
hand carries off their honors. ‘These are the 
hands of the skillful craftsmen, the machinists 
and the engineers, who hold in their grasp the 
chained giant, and make him labor for the world. 
These are the hands of the practical man who, 
whatever may be his position or wealth, is not 
ashamed to mend a hinge, repair a clock, trim 
a church for Christmas, make a swing at a pic- 
nic, or even light a fire and cook the dinner if 
the servants have deserted and the wife is sick. 
Every nail such hands drive in holds, every par- 
cel they tie up stays tied; in short, every thing 
they do they do it with their might, and therein 
lies the secret of their success. 

Mixed in between these grand divisions are 
numerous composite hands partaking of the 
characteristics of all three, and denoting a mix- 
ture of the same qualities. Sometimes a family 
will preserve a particular mould for generation 
after generation, but usually a cross-breed alters 
the type, and the hands become conglomerate. 
The American hand, generally speaking, is 
small both in men and women, and, incased in 
a glove, presents quite a contrast by its delicacy 
to the English and Continental hand; but re- 
move the glove, and the contrast is the other 
way—the imperfect shape and irregular fingers 
of the New World sinking into insignificance 
beside the statuesque outlines and shapely pro- 
portions of the Old World hand, large perhaps, 
but perfect enough for a sculptor’s model. Ac- 
cording to American ideas, the antique statues 
have hands too large for beauty, or, as a Man- 
hattan belle once expressed it when looking at 
the Venus de Meilici, ‘‘she must have worn 
sevens at least.” The famous Venus of Milo is 
moulded on so mijestic a scale that we can 
easily imagine the grand sweep of the noble 
arms and the rounded curve of the perfect hand 
in spite of the missing marble: a goddess, in- 
deed! but where could she find a hand mighty 
enough to grasp hers? Certainly not among 
the men of the nineteenth century; her shapely 
fingers would crush their.soft palms at the first 
grasp. The hand is a test of the artist, both 
sculptor and painter; he may succeed with the 
face, but in nine cases out of ten he puts in a 
conventional hand, as though it was a matter of 
no importance; whereas, in reality, every hand 
has an expression of its own as decided as that 
of the face, and should be as carefully copied. 
Why should the hand be idealized more than 
the face? and in portraits where truth is the ob- 
ject sought, why should all the hands be lies? 
‘To the eye of affection the hand is dear just as 
it is. - A wife thinks the hand of her husband 
one of the dearest things on earth, hard-work- 
ing though it be; and the lover cherishes for 
the fair little hand of his mistress a poetical 
tenderness worthy of the days of chivalry; he 
puts the ring on that slender third finger, and 
vows to love and protect his youthful bride; 
and although she grows old as time glides on, 
and the ring is worn to a mere thread, he still 
sees under the wrinkles that fair little hand that 
was laid so confidingly in his he is afraid to 
think how many years ago. 

The ancient science of palmistry, although now 
out of fashion, has quite as much truth in its ax- 
ioms as phrenology or physiognomy, and, to be 
just, quite as much nonsense. If the two lines 
which cross the palm horizontally run into each 
other on the thumb side, one is sure to be hanged, 
which it is a comfort to know; not that we have 
ever seen a hand where those two lines did run 
into each other, but we are still hopefully on the 
look-out. ‘The line of life, too, is a versatile di- 
vision, which changes its length with every change 
of gloves; and the line of poetry is entirely ob- 
literated by harnessing a horse or sweeping a 
room. But, in spite of these discrepancies, there 
is something in the doctrine of the thumb. A 
large, Jong thumb denotes power, and all great 
men are said to have large thumbs, just as they 
are said to have large noses. If the thumb is 
long from the second joint to the end ‘i Cenotes 
great obstinacy, or if you please, determination ; 
and careful observation will show that this is gen- 
erally true, as well as the converse proposition, 
that those who have this joint short are amiable 
and yielding. This buoy, showing thc vicinity 
of the dreaded rock, may be useful to mariners 
about to launch their barks upon the unknown 
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gentle blondes; your thumbs betray you; for al- 
most universally the second joint is long, and 
your innate obstinacy stands revealed. It is 
time the subject should be handled without 
gloves, and the truth proclaimed from the house- 
tops. Brunettes may blaze into fiery anger, and 
sparks may scintillate from their sharp speeches, 
but it is soon over; whereas, for steady, system- 
atic, enduring obstinacy, give me a dove-eyed, 
low-voiced blonde. Grant is a blonde, and his 
famous saying, ‘‘I intend to fight it out on this 
line if it takes all summer,” is but a characteris- 
tic utterance of the temperament to which he 
belongs. His obstinacy won his battles. But, 
after all, it is only in the feminine hand that the 
length of the thumb becomes an important ques- 
tion. Men have so much obstinacy, any way, 
that the exact quantity more or less is of small 
interest. What do we care whether the water 
is thirty or thirty-one feet over our heads, pro- 
vided we are to be drowned in it all the same? 
As people grow old their hands seem to acquire 
a general expression of the general character. 
Misers’ fingers look like clutching claws; epi- 
cures have fat, pulpy fingers, luxurious in every 
motion ; nervous, vacillating people play with the 
table ornaments, scribble on book margins, break 
paper-cutters, trifle with pieces of string, or beat 
tattoos upon their chair arms until steady-going 
old gentlemen, vexed in the profoundest depths 
of their orderly souls, rise in sudden wrath and 
leave the room. As a point of etiquette it is 
quite an art to manage the hands and keep them 
in graceful repose; in short, the science of good 
manners may be summed up in these words—to 
know how to keep still. The size of the hand is 
a matter of taste, although common-sense dic- 
tates that a man’s hand should be large and a 
woman’s small. When we see a man with little, 
puny fingers placing the wedding-ring upon a 
hand twice as large as his own, we feel the incon- 
gruity, although, no doubt, the sturdy wife will 
take good care of him; and there is no law to 
prevent little men from marrying large women, 
as they so often do. A small hand is out of 
place on a man, and one is afraid that in an 
emergency it will be found wanting; and if, in 
addition, it is soft and white, we immediately as- 
sociate it with ribbons and tapes, pomatum and 
gorgeous neck-ties—the inevitable sweet Will- 
iam behind the counter. Red hands accompany 
youth; young persons scarcely ever have white 
hands—one of the few beauties belonging to the 
afternoon of life. Active young blood rushes to 
the surface, and growing youths gaze with de- 
spair at their beet-colored hands. Time alone 
can remedy the difficulty, unless it is caused by 
a tight armhole or tight lacing, in which case the 
scissors are prescribed. 

The wrist belongs to the hand, because it can 
scarcely ever be concealed, in spite of the well- 
starched cuffs of the gentlemen, or the broad 
bracelets of the ladies. A beautiful wrist is a 
rare beauty, an ugly wrist a common defect. On 
a man the wrist should be strong, smooth, and 
not disfigured by visible tendons or knobs; on a 
woman the wrist should be small, round, and 
delicately veined inside, gradually increasing in 
size above; for no matter how small the wrist 
may be, it is not beautiful if there is nothing but 
wrist all the way up. 

Gloves are a sign of the wearer’s taste, and it 
is said you can always tell a lady by her gloves. 
However that may be, the study of gloves is 
amusing, from the four-buttoned lavender of the 
belle down to the white cotton glove of the negro 
waiter. Gentlemen, as a rule, scorn to fasten 
their gloves, and having souls above buttons, 
they consider the gaping corners a masculine 
prerogative. Ladies are apt to wear gloves that 
are too small, cramping their hands into an un- 
natural shape that would wound the sensitive eye 
of a sculptor, who knows that no hand was ever 
intended to look like a block of wood, the same 
When you see a lady 
under forty years of age whose gloves are so long 
that the empty tips flap loosely far beyond the 
ends of her fingers, and so large that the wrinkled 
kid envelopes her hand in shapeless folds, you 
may know she is without hope in the world. She 
may be busily employed, she may be an advocate 
for female suffrage, she may be rich, but, all the 
same, she is a desolate creature, caring little as 
regards her own personality for the present, and 
expecting nothing from the future. Give that 
forlorn palm a hearty shake, ye chivalrous-heart- 
ed brothers, say a kind word to the cheerless 
face, for those gloves are a sign that the last 
gleam of hope has departed, feminine vanity is 
dead, and all is over! 








A CHINESE FUNERAL IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


HE deceased was the wife of a Chinese doc- 

tor, and the funereal feast was spread upon 
tables placed in the open street. These tables 
were covered with all sorts of edibles, including 
pyramids of fruit and whole cooked and un- 
cooked hogs. : 

The rose-wood coffin was at one end of the 
principal table, and beside it stood a man mut- 
tering Chinese words, and making a hideous 
noise with clashing cymbals. ‘Twelve women 
with white cloths wrapped about their heads and 
faces walked round about the coffin ; one of these 
women carried an infant with its head also en- 
veloped with a white cloth. ‘This infant, we be- 
lieve, was the child of the deceased. The bal- 
conies of the houses on both sides of the narrow 
street “crc crowded with women iz: their strange 
head-dresses, looking on with smiling and cheer- 
ful faces, without any appearance of sadness, for 
all were paid mourners. After the display had 
been well exhibited, amidst much shouting, noise, 
and confusion, the hack-drivers and express-men 
drove through the crowd, and took the corpse, 


mourners, and feast to the grave-yard. When 
they arrived there the tables were again spread, 
as an offering to the spirit of the deceased, the 
women kneeling round, howling and making a 
great noise, in which the baby also joined; but 
whether it did so from fright caused by the fear- 
ful noise, or in response to a severe pinching, we 
can not decide, although we are inclined to think 
that it did so from the latter cause. 

At the last each person received a pair of chop~ 
sticks, which he partially burned and then stuck 
in the ground, and to each was given from a bag 
a small piece of paper containing money. ‘The 
body was placed in the receiving vault; the ta- 
bles and edibles were reloaded on the wagons, 
and the funeral procession returned home. 

The bodies of the deceased are placed in the 
receiving vault to await the annual shipment 
back to China; for once a year a mandarin sends 
a vessel to California for this purpose, all the 
resident Chinese «niting, Masonic fashion, in 
paying the expense. 

It has been stated in some of the newspapers 
that the door of the receiving vault used by the 
Chinese is splashed with blood ; but this is not 
so. The door is simply covered with unsightly 
splashes of red wax, coming from the tapers 
burned in front of it. ‘These are placed on little 
sticks, like small rocket sticks, and left swealing 
in the wind until burned up or blown out, and 
splashing the door with the melted wax. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

To CLEANSE A Bottie or Caster CRUET THAT HAS 
CONTAINED Savor, ETo.—Any bottle, etc., can be clean- 
ed by dropping in about a tea-spoonful of shot, and 
then putting in some warm suds, shaking up and 
down. Dry the shot for another time. If you have 
not shot on hand, a few small and smooth pebbles out 
of the garden alley will answer. 

Bottles that have held rose-water should never be 
used for any flavoring extracts. The spirits are de- 
stroyed at once. 

To remove the cork from a bottle when it has fallen 
in, take a strong piece of twine, passing it into the 
bottle double, holding the ends in your hand; slip it 
so that the string will be around the cork, which must 
be in a position to slip out. Draw the string gently, 
and the cork will come out with it. 

In buying flour always look at the color. If it is 
white, with a slight straw-color tint in it, buy it; but 
refuse it if it is a bluish-white, or has small black 
specks in it. Then wet a little of it, and knead it be- 
tween the fingers. If it works sticky, itis poor. Try 
it again by squeezing some of it in your hand. If it 
retains the shape given to it by the hand, it is a good 
sign. 

To rm A Prace or Ants.—Have a large sponge; 
wash it well and squeeze dry, which will leave the 
cells wide open. Put it on a plate, and sprinkle some 
fine white sugar over it, not letting any go on the plate. 
The ants will soon collect upon the sponge. Dip it 
into scalding water, which will kill them at once, 
Squeeze out the water, and repeat until all are gone. 

Peach kernels or rose leaves steeped in brandy make 
an agreeable flavor for puddings, cakes, etc. 

App.tEe Froat.—One pint of stewed apples; when 
cold, sweeten and flavor to taste. Just as you want to 
send to table, add the beaten whites of four eggs, light- 
ly stirred into it. With cream this makes a nice des- 
sert. 

Apples stewed for sauce should be pared, cored, and 
put into cold water until they are ready to be cooked, 
to keep them from discoloring. Add alittle water, put- 
ting them in a porcelain kettle or stew-pan. Cover 
them, and let them cook gently. Look at them often 
to see if they need more water, but do not stir them 
until they are done, or you will have them lumpy and 
rough; when soft, stir and mash, add a little butter, 
run through a colander, sweeten, and set away to get 
cold. 

Make a nice crust, and line a bow! with it that has 
been well buttered; fill with sliced apples, and sugar 
enough to sweeten them, the peel and juice of one 
lemon. Cover with crust, pinch the edges together, - 
flour a cloth and tie it around the top of the bowl very 
securely, so that it will not slip, and put into fast-boil- 
ing water; boil from one and a half to two hours, ac- 
cording to size, not letting it stop at all, and keeping 
it well covered with water. Eat with cream, or a sauce 
of butter and sugar. 

App.e SourFiet (very nice).—Stew the apples just as 
you do for sauce, adding a little lemon peel and juice, 
omitting the butter; lay them pretty high around the 
inside of a baking dish. Make a custard of the yolks 
of two eggs to one pint of milk ; add a little cinnamon 
and sugar. Let it cool, and then pour it into the dish; 
beat the whites, and spread over the top, browning it a 
little in the oven. Sprinkle a small quantity of sugar 
over it: it will brown sooner. The apples-should be 
about half an inch thick at the bottom and sides of the 
dish. 

Arrie Merrncve.—Pare, core, and stew ten apples 
in as little water as possible ; season as sauce, putting 
in a very little butter. Put into a pudding-dish in a 
cool oven; add the beaten whites of four eggs as you 
would icing; sprinkle sugar on top, and brown. A 
little custard’ may be used, instead of apple, in cups, 
sweetening and flavoring it. 

App.Le iupprne (very good).—One quart of grated 
apples that hay > been pared but not cooked; add to 
it a quarter of a pound of melted butter, half a pound 
of white sugar, cinnamon <* any spice that may be 
wished, yolks of eight eggs, beaten; then the beaten 
whites. Have the pie-dish lined with puff paste, fill 
up with the apple mixture, and bake as any other cus- 
tard pie. 

AprLe Cops_eR wituoutT Crust.—Two pounds of 
pared, cored, and sliced apples. Put them into a pan 
that can be covered; add one pound white sugar, juice 
of three lemons, grated rind of half a lemon; cook 
two hours, put into a mould, and eat with cream. De- 
licious, 

Tapioca Pupprxe (delicious).—A quarter of a pound 
of tapioca ; soak overnight ; in the morning pour off, 
and put in one and a quarter quarts of boiling water; 
sweeten and flavor to taste. Take six or eight apples, 
tart ones, pare, core, and stand them in a baking dish ; 
fill the middle with sugar and a little cinnamon, pour 
the tapioca over, and bake until the apples are done. 
Eat cold with cream. If preferred, the apples can be 
pared, cored, and cut smallish; put into the dish, and 
pour over the tapioca, baking until done. If you want 
to make it in a hurry, instead of soaking overnight, 
pour boiling water on in the morning, and stir until it 
looks like thin starch, 
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WILL IT PAY? 


Y girl is not in the least like Edith Lisle, 

but she greatly admires Edith, and is only 

too ready to defer to her always. I think Edith’s 

success with her, and with others, is owing chief- 

ly to her inches; she is nearly six feet in height, 
and is an exceedingly stately young person. 

am never surry when Maud perceives that she 

has ground for differing from her in opinion, or 


for criticising her in action. I hope I am not’ 


quite dead to the delight mortals feel when they 
see for an instant their ideal personified; but 
this headlong worship of young people for each 
other, charming as it may be in some of its as- 
pects, is also most painful. We all know what 
comes of it in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred. : 


We stay at Dr. Lisle’s when we are in town. 
I do not refer to the Rev. Dr. Lisle, but his 
brother. The doctor was my father’s friend, 
and when they bought their house they assigned 
a@ room to me,-which I was glad to furnish. 
There are also boarders in the house who are 
not transient, I went there with Maud on the 
day we visited Rag Fair, and was amus¢d to 
hear Mrs. Markham say to Miss Traver, after 
dinner, when we went into the parlor, 

** Now, my dear, let us have your report of 
the day.” ; 

Miss Traver is accustomed to this kind of 
catechising, and likes"it, and I felt quite certain 
that, as she was in her usual good spirits, we 
should have something like a lively argument, 
which would be as beneficial to my gitl as a lec- 
ture on mental philosophy or moral science. 
Miss Traver is quite handsome, and a belle in 
her circle. In speech she is rather reckless, and 
so inspires, I am inclined to think, a sort of 
‘* pleasing fear.” Nobody knows what she will 
say on any subject; it is only evident that she 
will say the thing that is uppermost in her mind, 
and it will please, pain, or offend as happens. I 
have sometimes felt, though, that destitute as 
she appears of reticence and tact, she has really 
a more than usual share of each. 

Mrs. Markham is a lady who has been com- 
pelled to look after her own affairs, having met, 
since the death of her husband, as she tells me, 
nobody whom she felt she could rely upon as she 
could upon herself. Whether she has reason to 
trust herself you may judge. She was left with 
pro yalued at fifty thousand dollars, and has 
multiplied that sum by four, and the doctor says 
that her investments are considered as safe as 
any that are made. 

iss Traver answered this lady : 

‘*Went shopping; bought a camel’s-hair 
shawl for a doll; drove in the Park—drove, 
mind; lunched at Delmonico’s ;' am going to the 
opera.” 

While this answer was being made I could see 
Maud's eyes fixing into a kind of stare, which 
makes her look sometimes as if she had a ‘‘ vis- 
ion.” At such moments I fancy the mists which 
lie around the horizon lift, and reveal to her an 
expanse of which she had not dreamed. Some- 
times I feel that it would be worth all I have to 
give to be able to penetrate to the secret of her 
thoughts in such moments. I might then dis- 
cover that this business I have undertaken is 
really less fearful than I sometimes feel it to be. 

Edith Lisle stood by the piano, with her hand 
on a parcel which had been brought in while we 
were at dinner. She had eagerly opened it, and 
after a glance of satisfaction had turned from it 
again. I noticed now that herthand moved over 
the package nervously, as if ‘she wanted to say 
something about it, yet doubted the wisdom of 
doing so. 

*¢ Nonsense about the doll. I believe the rest, 
though,” she said. 

Maud looked relieved. This was, apparently, 
just what she had been thinking. 

‘The doll is the truest part of the account,” 
said Miss Traver; ‘‘ though the rest of it is true 
enough. I went shopping with Mrs, Drake. 
Florence is going away to boarding-school.” 

“Florence Drake!” exclaimed Mrs. Mark- 
ham. ‘Why, how old is the child? It seems 
but the other day I had her in my arms, a 


baby.” 
‘She is ten,” said Miss Traver. 

“ And going to boarding-school !” 

‘¢ With her doll,” answered Miss Traver. 

‘¢ And her doll’s camel’s-hair shawl,” added 
Edith, slowly. \ 

‘* Any thing, I suppose, to get rid of a respon- 
sibility,” said Mrs. Markham, ‘‘ First, it was 
housekeeping that was too much for Mrs. Drake, 
and now it’s the care of her child. I wonder 
she can take the trouble to breathe. Girls, I 
know how that woman began. Every thing was 
abore. A fine republic we shall have in two or 
three generations, with such mothers managing 
our homes for us! ‘Think of shopping like that! 
I would sooner put my purse into the hands of 
an idiot. If she were the daughter of a king— 
a born princess—there might be some excuse for 
her ignorance of what she might see and hear, 
and can’t be forgiven for not seeing and hearing, 
the instant she steps outside her door. Fifty 
dollars on a doll!” 

‘*Look at this sacque,” said Edith ; and she 
now opened the package lying on the piano. vg 
bought this for fifteen dollars, and it is to cover 
the nakedness of a living being. Look at it; it 
is for a minister’s daughter—a girl twelve years 
old. Her father commissioned me to buy a gar- 
ment for her.” 

We all examined the sacque. Maud was all 
admiration, and expressed more than she would 
have been likely to do but for the embarrassment 
and consciousness she exhibited at the moment 
when Edith began to speak of the country min- 
ister. Mrs. Markham said nothing until Edith 
asked her opinion, whereupon she once more ex- 
amined the sacque, inside and out, and then pro- 
nounced her judgment. 





**My dear Edith, if you paid fifteen dollars 
for that garment, you allowed yourself to be im- 
posed upon. The material could not have cost 
five dollars—the labor less than two. With 
Harper's Bazar, or any other good pattern, for 
a guide, you might have saved the minister a 
great deal of money.” 

Miss Traver said, laughing, ‘‘ Impossible! 
How could Edith have made such a mistake ?” 

Edith paid no attention to that remark, but 
very seriously addressed herself to Mrs. Mark- 
ham: ‘‘ Even if it is so, and I do not dispute it, 
you might as well expect me— How could I 
ever find time to run about looking for cheap 
material and women to do the work?” 

‘*T don’t say it was possible for you. to do it,” 
answered Mrs. Markham, ‘‘but that the same 
result might have been arrived at, at a very 
trifling cost, by a person who had the time. If 
I had a girl to educate,” she added, as if she 
were addressing a roomful, ‘‘she should learn 
how to shop. -I mean, she should have some 
knowledge of the real value of things,—Miss 
Jones, wliat do you think ?” itera Oe 

‘*T think,” I said, reminded of my tgxt of the 
morning, from which I had preached to Mand at 
Rag Fair—“ I think that whatever is. worth do- 
ing is worth doing well. Women are obliged to 
shop, and the most of them have no prejudice 
against the-occupation. They ought, then, to 
understand the value of things. It would pay.” 





was really worth, and she had told her about 

eight dollars, but not ten cents above that. 

*_ **Then they shall have it at that price!” ex. 

claimed Edith. ‘‘ They have no money to throw 

away. They shall not be the losers by me. As 
ou say, I might have had the thing made in the 
Ouse or out of it.” 

‘There is good stuff there,” said Mrs. Mark- 
ham. ‘‘She can be made to see a thing, and 
she isn’t lazy or selfish.” 

On the whole I was glad that Maud had heard 
this talk, although I knew that the precious X. 
in her pocket-book had been. depreciated by it, 
and that it would be a long time before she could 
see again, as she had seen the night before, and 
all day, indeed, that it was a small fortune., © 





PRINCESS JOHANNA VON 
' BISMARCK. : |: 

© readers will be interestedj in the ac- 

companying striking portrait of Princess 
Bismarck, the wife of the statesman whom re- 
‘| cent events have placed at the head of the world’s 
diplomatists. 
_ Johanna Friedrike Charlotte Eleanore von 
Bismarck—for by this long array of names was 


was born April 11, 1824, of a noble Pomeranian 

















PRINCESS JOHANNA VON BISMARCK. 


“Very true,” said Mrs. Markham; ‘‘it pays 
in the long run, and in the short run too, to do 
what one must do well, perfectly well. When 
I think of young men I know of, who are work- 
ing for a moderate salary, and are considered 
eligible matches, and see how they-marry and 
put their hard-earned money into the hands of 
girls who are as ignorant as children of what it 
ought to command in the market, and of what 
they ought to spend it on, I can’t wonder that 
the newspapers are filled, as’ they are, with ac- 
counts of dishonorable business transactions. 
They say that women will purify politics. I 
would like to see them doing what they might 
to’ purify trade.” : : 

“<T shall never go about beating down the 
prices of dealers,” said Edith, with spirit. 

‘“No,” said Mrs. Markham, ‘‘I hope not; 
but you will acknowledge that it.avould be worth 
while to know what a thing is worth before you 
give your money for it. Believe me, it will pay 
you to know how to shop.” 

She did not mitigate this remark by the ad- 
dition of a word. Edith folded her sacque, and 
said nothing; but she looked not altogether 
pleased. After Miss Traver had left the parlor 
she went out and did not come back again until 
Mrs. Markham had gone to her own room. 
Then she returned and devoted herself to Maud. 

But that was not the last of the sacque. In 
the morning Mrs. Markham told me that Edith 
had made her say what she thought the garment 


Puttkamer, of Viarthem, belonged to the ancient 
family of lords ofthe manor, Von ‘Schlawe; Von 
Rugenwalde, and Counts of Newenburg and 
Tauchel, who, since the fourteenth century, have 
ranked among the most powerful of the Pome- 


is a corruption of their Polish official title, Pod- 
komorzy, or under-chamberlain. Her mother, 
Littegarde von Glasenapp, of Reinfeld, was de- 
scended from one of the great Pomeranian fam- 
ilies who, as proprietors of castles, maintained a 
superiority over the petty nobility. 
Prince Bismarck first made the acquaintance 
of his wife at the house of his friend Moritz von 
Blankenburg, a well-known leader of the con- 
servative party in the Prussian House of Del- 
egates and the Diet. Their acquaintance be- 
came more intimate while on a journey. to the 
Hartz, on which both accompanied the Blanken- 
burgs. It was no easy matter for the ‘‘mad Bis- 
marck,” as he was then called in Pomerania, to 
obtain the hand of his chosen bride, whose par- 
ents yielded with difficulty to his entreaties. 
Shortly after the first German diet in which he 
began to take a stand as a political leader, on 
the 28th of July, 1847, Deichhauptmann von 
Bismarck-Schénhausen married Fraulein Johan- 
na von Puttkamer. They went to Italy on their 
wedding tour, and then set up housekeeping in 
the old quiet stone mansion of the Bismarcks at 
Schénhausen, in their old provincialhome. Here, 
where Bismarck himself was born, his first child 





our heroine baptized; after the German fashion— : 


family, . Her father, Heinrich Ernst Jacob von. 


ranian nobles. ‘Their: present-name, Pattkamer, , 





and only daughter, Marie Elizabeth Johanna, 
was born on the 21st of August, 1848. Of his 
two sons, the elder, Herbert Nicolaus Heinrich 
Ferdinand, was born at Berlin on the 29th of 
December, 1849; and the younger, Wilhelm Otto 
Albrecht, at Frankfort-on-the-Main on the lét 
of August, 1852. 

Madame Bismarck is a thoroughly domestic 
woman. She accompanies her husband wher- 
ever he is called by his duties, and creates for 
him the home ‘life which the great statesman 
loves so well, and in which he finds repose and 
refreshment from his labors. She is universally 
esteemed and loved, and may be regarded as a 
sn saa of a model German wife and 
mother. ; ; ; 





- MUSHROOM CULTURE. 


B  Mgsrmevid every body is fond of this delicious 
esculent, but the mystery and trouble at- 
tached ‘to the old system of cultivating it have 
deterred all but the best gardeners from attempt- 
ing it; of late years the French have greatly sim- 
plified it, and their practice can.be easily adopt- 


_ed by any one having.a warm, dry cellar. 


The main supply for the Paris markets is 


‘grown in’ the quarries at Montrouge, Frépil- 


lon, Méry-sur-Ouse, Sous-Bicétre, Moulin de la 
Roche, and at Bagneaux. These quarries, from 
whence are taken the blocks of stone used for 
building purposes, are not open at the top, but 


resemble great mines, being from twenty to one 


hundred and sixty feet below the surface, and en- 
tered by perpendicular shafts, the mushrooms 
being grown on the floors of the chambers, 
galleries, and headings. This cultivation is 
carried on to such an extent that some culti- 
vators have from ten to twenty miles of mush- 
room beds in these strange places. Large 
quantities, however, are grown’ m ordimary cel- 
lars where the temperature can pe kept at about 
50° Fahr., and all light and draughts of cold 
air can -be excluded. 

In growing them in cellars three modes of ar- 
rangement of the beds are adopted, one forming 
long beds on the floor, the second on shelves, 
and the third in tubs. We will first proceed to 
give directions for preparing the manure, and 
then give the modes of using it in these various 
ways, ; 

In any open shed, or place where it can be pro- 
tected from heavy rams, ordinary fresh horse 
manure, entirely free from rubbish of any kind, 
is to be made up into beds about two feet thick, 
or a little more, pressing it down with the fork 
as it is laid up, and then treading it down firm- 
ly; after being thoroughly watered it is again 
trodden down and left to ferment for eight or 
ten days; then it should be turned over and made 
into a similar bed again, placing the manure that 
was on the outside of the first bed in the centre 
of the second bed. In ten days or a fortnight it 


| will be ready for use. 


In making beds on the floor of the cellar the 
manure, prepared as above directed, should be 
laid-up in ridges, either angular or of a semi- 


| circular shape, about twenty-six inches wide at 


the base and the same height in the centre. The 


‘| manure should be firmly and closely laid, and if at 


the end of ten or twelve days it should indicate a 
temperature of about 76° Fahr., it may then be 
spawned. A greater temperature than this will 
destroy the spawn. 

The spawn, which comes in the form of bricks, 
and can be had of any of our leading seedsmen, 
should be broken in pieces about the size of a 
hen’s egg, and inserted an inch and a quarter 
deep in the bed, commencing on a line about 


six inches from the’ base, the holes being from 


twelve to fourteen inches apart on the row. 
Sometimes two rows of spawn are used, about 
seven inches-apart; in this case the holes for the 
spawn should alternate with each other. After 
the spawn is inserted the holes are closed with 
manure firmly pressed over it. After eight or 
ten days the bed should be examined, to ascertain 
whether the spawn has taken, which may be 
known by its developing little white, thread-like 
filaments.' If some of it has not started, then 
fresh pieces should be inserted. The bed should 
be now covered with a covering about an inch or 
two thick of good, fresh soil, screened through a 
coarse sieve. 

After ‘a few days the mushrooms will show 
themselves, ‘They should be gathered every oth- 
er day, not using a knife for this purpose, but 
pulling them with a slight twist of the hand, 
breaking them off in the soil. Any holes that 
may be made in gathering them should be filled 
up with fresh soil. 


-. Shelves about three feet apart may be made 


one above another against the cellar wall, upon 
which to grow them; in this case the shelves are 
first covered with a layer of fresh soil two or 
three inches thick before the. manure is put 
upon them; the bed is then prepared and treat- 
ed as in the first case, being laid-up anglewise 
against the wall. 

In growing them in tubs—and this is the mode 
we would recommend to our readers—take any 
common barrel.and saw it in halves crosswise. 
Bore four or five holes in the bottoms, and fill 
them two or three inches deep with fresh soil ; 
then add the manure until the tub is half full ; 
then place six or seven pieces of spawn upon it, 
and fill the tub full of manure, pressing it well 
down, and rounding it off dome-shaped. At the 
end of ten days examine it, and if the spawn has 
taken, cover it with an inch or two of soil, as in 
the case of the other beds. 

The two main points to be attended to are 
that the temperature of the bed is at its proper 
height when the spawn is inserted, and that it 
should not be covered with soil until the spawn 
is well developed. The temperature of the at- 
mosphere in the cellar should be kept as near 
50° as possible, and all draughts of air and light 
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avoided. Should the beds become dry, they may 
be watered by gently sprinkling them with water 
at blood-heat, or about 100°. bad 

If the proper temperature can be maintained, 
the beds can be made at any season of the year. 
They will yield a crop for three or four weeks, 
and a smaller second crop can be had by adding 
a dressing about half an inch thick of fresh soil, 
beating it down moderately with a spade, and 
watering it with blood-warm water. 
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BRETON WOMEN AT A PARDON. 


Bagong is no part of France so interesting 
to a traveler of antiquarian proclivities as 
Brittany. In this sea-girt corner of the king- 
dom, remote from Paris and its vanities, the 
quaint dress, customs, and even language of the 
ancient Celts have been preserved with more or 
less fidelity to the present time. Here are found 
the Druidical monuments of Carnac, the finest 
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BRETON WOMEN 


remains extant of that strange people, who be- 
queathed so much of their spirit to modern 
France; and here the country seems peopled 
with memories of Cesar and his legions. It 
was in Brittany that the decisive battle was 
fought which gave Gaul to the Romans, and 
which ceased only with the total destruction of 
the Breton fleet in the bay of Morbihan. The 
Bretons are still distinguished for the stern in- 
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tegrity, headstrong willfulness, and indomitable 


courage that signalized their Armorican ances- 
tors. Their language so closely resembles the 
ancient Gaelic that they and the Welsh can readi- 
ly understand each other. They are a deeply 
religious people, and cling to the traditions and 
observances of their sires as tenaciously as to their 
dress and tongue. Among the yearly religious 
festivals which they celebrate with great fervor 
are the Pardons, as they are called, of St. Anne 
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AT A PARDON. 


of Auray, and of Notre Dame de Bon Secours, at 
Guingamp. The former is continued through- 
out the summer from Whitsuntide, but is at its 
height on the saint’s day—St. Anne’s Day—most 
especially cherished in that town, of which she is 
regarded as the patroness. The Pardon of 
Guingamp takts place on the Saturday before 
the first Sunday in July. It is attended by as 
many as 10,000 people of all classes, whole fami- 


lies coming together—men, women, and chil- 
dren—whole villages sending up the congrega- 
tion of the parish church, with the clergy at their 
head, bearing crucifixes, caskets of relics, ban- 
ners, garlands, and wax-candles—the last-men- 
tioned for votive offerings given by the faithful. 
The picturesque dress both of the men and wom. 
en will be remarked. The men wear their long 
hair, broad hats with velvet streamers, large 
stand-up collars, short jackets, and tight breech- 
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es, with embroidered leather belts and wooden 
shoes, and carry as pilgrims long staves in their 
hands. The women and girls, in their singu- 
larly shaped white caps, bright-colored bodices, 
shawl handkerchiefs, and brocaded silk aprons, 
look not less quaint and old-fashioned, as they 
stand with their huge candles, or their chaplets , 
of flowers, by the way-side, around the conse- 
crated fountain, or at the doors of the church. 
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ANSWERS 1:10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


ApriaNn,—The salary of a newspaper reporter or cor- 
respandent depends entirely on the nature of his serv- 
ices and the grade of his ability. It is impossible to 
be more definite. 

Mes, L. N. V.—You should buy an oval basket, or 
one longer than it is broad, withsides about five inches 
high. You do not need patterns. Line it plainly with 
dim‘ty, or with thinner stuff over colored cambric. 
Make a shallow flounce the depth of the sides, and let 
it hang outside, gathering it on the top, hiding the 
gathers by a ruche of the dimity or of ribbon. The 
pincushion is in the centre of the bottom; three-cor- 
nered poctkets are sewed on each side inside, 

Tatma.—Use the Marguerite polonaise pattern for 
your black silk suit. 

Mzs. H. B.—For your boy of four years and over 
use our cut paper pattern of suits illustrated in Bazar 
Nos. 29 and 31, Vol. IV. Blue cloth and gray tweed 
are the fabrics. , 

Sr. Hetewa.—A black and white over dress, with 
black skirt beneath, is stylish for a lady wearing 
colors, : 

M. B. G.—Alpaca is always worn, though not so 
fashionable as formerly. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 83, Vol. [V. Ruffles and flounces will 
continue in vogue, also folds. 

Miss F. M. W.—Your Magenta merino would make 
a brunette a handsome wrapper by pattern of Watteau 
Wrapper published in this ber. 

I. W. B.—French merino and all twilled fabrics are 
in fashion. 

Sussoriser.—Trim your lavender silk with white 
lace; your blue with ruffles of the silk, or pleated Swiss 
muslin, 

F. M. P.—In the case you relate it is the lady, not 
the gentleman, who has “ given the mitten.” 

Ciara B.—Percale is pronounced as if spelled purkal, 
accenting the last syllable. Valencienner, as if spelled 
Val-en’-se-an'. 

Miss H. C. H.—Make your velvet cloak a polonaise 
with vest by our pattern in Bazar No. 39, Vol. IV. The 
width of street dresses is three and three-fourths yards ; 
of demi-trains, four and a half, or wider, according to 
height. Trim ashes-of-roses poplin with bias velvet of 
the same or darker shade. 

Ienoramus.—When a gentleman caller retains his 
hat in his hand, a lady should not offer to take it. 
When intending a more lengthy visit, gentlemen leave 
their hats in the hall. You should invite your friends 
to the table, and assign each a seat. A small plate for 
butter should be placed at each plate. 

Green Pease.—Black soutache or fine cord on black 
cashmere sacques is preferred for the street, fancy 
braids for the house.—Your remarks are uncalled for 
in this instance, as “‘ Hugh Damer’s last Leger” was a 
short story published complete in two consecutive 
numbers of the Bazar. 

G. W. H.—Make your Japanese poplin by Marguerite 
polonaise pattern, trimming with bias folds and fringe. 

O. H. T.—You can have the Bazar for four months 
at yearly rates. 

M.—Fine cloth or cashmere would be more stylish 
for your winter jacket than velveteen. Select a darker 
shade than your dress, The hat you describe is very 
appropriate. 

R. R. S.—Make your plain black silk suit by the 
Marguerite polonaise pattern, trimming with velvet 
folds and fringe. 








EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES. 

Mr. Gitpert Brown, of Williamsburg, 
N. Y., bought a $55 Wheeler and Wilson Ma- 
chine in 1856 (price then $100); borrowed most 
of the money to pay for it; has supported his 
family with it; bought and paid for a house and 
lot, paid taxes, church dues, etc.,. besides doing 
his family sewing. During the war he averaged 
daily 8 infantry frock coats, or 10 cavalry jack- 
ets, or 8 military over-coats. Since then he has 
earned at custom work from $3 to $5 per day 
of 9 hours, and would not now sell his machine 
for the price he paid for it.—[Com. ] 








Ha v's Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer is no 
new preparation for the public to experiment with; 
its success is unparalleled for restoring gray hair 
to its natural color, promoting its growth, and 
producing new hair on bald heads.—[Com. ] 





Buionpr.—By dampening the face with cold water, 
after the first application of the Spray, and again 
rubbing dry with a towel, detection is absolutely de- 
fled.—[Com.] 








Burnett's Coooarnr promotes the growth of the 
Hair. Free from irritating matter.—[{Com.] 
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Eider-Down Corsets, 


WORN BY 


QUEEN VICTORIA & PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Newest French shapes. Support and add grace to the 
figure. Warm, light, and elegant. Prevent chills and 
preserve health. Maintain agreeable warmth, comfort, 
and equal temperature. 


Eider-Down— Lightest, Warmest, and Softest 
of Downs, 
Material in Scarlet, Bismarck, Dove, and White. 
“The Hider-Down Corsets are alike excellent in prin- 
tiple and practice. They guard against undue temper- 
ature, either hot or cold, most efficiently, and, in addi- 
tion, they are soft, very light, and flexible. I believe 
them, therefore, to be infinitely superior to the form of 
Corset in ordinary use.”—W. Tixvat Rosertson, M.D. 
Sole Agents, ERSKINE & CO., 
M'f'rs & Importers of Lace, Muslin, & Crape Goods, 
St. Nicholas Hotel, 523 Broadway, N.Y. 














$10 from 502 


Sampxes sent ( ) for Fii 
retail easly for ‘Ten Dollama ft 1. Worse 


JZ EMLO'S Modern Watch Repairer’s Guide. Price 
$125. A. Wittiams & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


TRY THE TRIAL TRIP! 








THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 
(NEW YORK CITY, AND ROCHESTER, N. y.) 
THE THIRTEEN NUMBERS of the Quarter from 
Oct. 1, 1874, to Jan. 4, 1872, will be sent, On Trial, 
for Only FIFTY CENTS! Try the TRIAL TRIP! 


Ss 


OP peel 
~ me | 





THE RURAL NEW-YORKER will be sent from 
Oct. 4, 1871, to Jan. 1, 1873,— FIFTEEN MONTHS 
(65 Nos.)—for $3; or two copies (to different post- 
offices, if desired,) the same time, for $5, which 
is giving TWENTY-SIX NUMBERS REE! 


TO 








Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, 


The Great National Zllustrated Weekly, is the 
SranpaRpD AuTuHorIty on Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, Ete., and a favorite Literary and Family 
Paper all over the Continent. It is Ably Edited, 
Finely Illustrated, and by far the Largest, Best 
and Cheapest Yournal of its Class in the World! 
For over Twenty Years it has been the most Pop- 
ular Weekly in its Sphere, but its Contents, Style 
and Reduced Price for 1872 will render it still 
more acceptable. Only $2.50 a Year; §2 in 
Clubs, Great Premiums to Club Agents. Speci- 
mens, &c., sent free. Drafts, P. O. Money Orders 
and Registered Letters at our risk, Address 

D. D. T. MOORE, New York City. 


G. SCHIRMER’S 


New Circulating Music Library, 


701 BROADWAY, 
Containing over 40,000 numbers of Instrumental and 
Vocal Music. Subscribers residing in New York City 
and vicinity can have the music delivered at their res- 
idences. nd or call for Circulars, 























STARR & MARCUS, 


No. 22 JOHN ST. 


(UP STAIRS), N. Y., 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY’S 


STERLING SILVER-WARE. 


Especial attention is request- 
ed to the many new and ele- 
gant pieces manufactured ex- 
pressly to our order the past 


year, and quite recently com- 


pleted. 

An unusually attractive §as- 
sortment of novelties in fancy 
silver, cased for wedding gifts, 
of an inexpensive character. 

The works of the Gorham 
Company are very extensive, 
enabling them to employ the 
most accomplished talent in de- 
signing, skill in producing, and 
the best labor-saving machin- 
ery and method of manufac- 
ture, thus reducing the cost and 
bringing these beautiful wares 
within the reach of almost ev- 
ery purchaser. . 

The standard of this Silver 
is that of British Sterling, 
925-1000. 


i AlR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES 
| 


NOW THE FASHION. 
24 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $5. 
28 inches long, weight 234 0z., only $6. 
_ 80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
32 inches long, weight 8 oz., ~_ ¥ 
Only importer who re' CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
687 Broadway, near Amity St., and 
251 Grand St., corner Chrystie. 
By mail on receipt of sample and price, or by ex- 
press, C. O. D. 








Excelsior Waterproof Cage Mat 
Keeps clean and free from ver- 
min. 2 kee. to any address, 50 cts. 
(prepaid), 1 Matsina Pkg. Send in- 

ide measurement of cage. Nothing 
upon these Mats to injure the birds’ 
feet. M’f’rs’ depots, 2693¢ Pearl St., 

N. Y.; 414 Arch St., Philadelphia. J. 
Broker & Co.,1140 Broadway. Send 
stamp for circular. 

SCHENCK & CO., 269 Pearl St., New York. 


For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Ag’ts. 
$290 Adgress U. 8S. PIANO CO., 865 B’dway, N. Y. 











NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 


REAL RRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 





New Beprorp, Mass., 
June ist, 1867. 





Orrice or WamsutTta Mit1s, New Beprorp, September 1st, 1871. 
It has been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to improve the quality of 
the goods of our manufacture; so that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market. We have just com- 





pleted a New Mill, supplied with hi 


'y of the most approved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 


in the mills previously built all the latest improvements ; so that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 


and handsomer than ever before. 


The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 35 inches for a yard. ‘ 
All the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 


quantity, and as of our manufacture. 


The Agents for the sale of our goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church. 
“ 


sas Boston, 38 Franklin Street. 


CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, 221 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Baltimore, 27 German Street. 
JOSEPH GRINNELL, President. 





ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treasurer. 


THOS. BENNETT, Jz, Agent. 









E. RIMMEL, 
PERFUMER, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 


THE AMERICUS CLUB 


BOUQUET, 

The Perfume of the Season, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
WHITE ROSH, 
MUSK, 
IHLANG IHLANG, 

5 &c., &e., .&e., &. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Special Representatives for United States, 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 38 Vesey St., N.Y, 
t 


REAL JET JEWELRY 


We have just imported from Whitby, England, a 
large assortment of new patterns of Real Jet J. ewelry, 
consisting of 


Earrings at $2, $2 50, $3, $3 50, $4 per pair. 

Brooches, $2, $2 50, $3, $4, $5 each. 
* Crosses, $2, $3, $4, $5 each, 

Lockets, $2 50, $3, $4, $5 each. 

Bracelets, $4, $5, $6, $8, $9, $10 per pair. 

Sets of Brooch and Earrings, $4, $5, $6, $8 a set. 

Necklaces (beads), $5, $6, $8, $10 each. 

Necklaces with Pendants, $6, $8, $10, $12, $15, $18 each, 

We will send any of these to any part of the United 
States by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price; and 
if not satisfactory they can be returned in the same 
way, and the money will be promptly refunded. In 
ordering please state if a plain or ornamental pattern 
is desired. 


HOWARD «& CO, 


Jewelers, No. 865 Broadway, New York, 
Also Agents for Waltham Watches. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


{Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers or GERMAN, FRENCH, anv ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &., 


394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


PARIS KID GLOVES, 
UNION ADAMS & C0, 


No. 637 Broadway, 


HAVE JUST OPENED A BEAUTIFUL AND ELE- 
GANT VARIETY OF THE CELEBRATED 


P. L. AUBERT’S 


Kid & Dog Skin Gloves 


Ladies & Gentlemen. 
DENSLOW & BUSH’S “SAFETY” OIL 


Will not explode! Safest and 

purest oil a produced! Stands 

over 150° fire test! We take regu- 

lar Revemane oil ent bi Bnd = 

rocess expel all impurities al 

Peplosive Biements, e Fire 

Underwriters of N. Y. urgently 

i, recommend our oil aga protectioe 
to life and property. A lighted lamp may be upset - 

broken without fear of explosion or fire._ For sale by 

all grocers, druggists, &c., in the U. §. Extra — 

ments todealers. Address Denstow & Busu, 130 Mal am : 

Lane, N. Y.; 8 Custom H. St. Boston, Mass. ; be 

vert St., Baltimore, Md.; 51 8. Water St., Chicago, IL; 

or Cleveland, O. 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 


NOW ON EXHIBITION 
AT THE 


Fair of the American Institute, 
Together with the original Oil Paintings. 
CALL AND SEE THEM! 


tz Illustrated Catalogues to be had gratis, at the 
fair, or on application to 


L. PRANG & CO., 
MOSTON, MASS: 


HEA-NECTAR 
ISA A 

LACK q 
withiee Green-Tea Flavor. yn 
ranted to suit all tastes. Lt 
P every where. ‘And for sale } “a 
sale only by the Great Atla 3 
tie & Pacific Tea 4 6. 

Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box ms 

Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


WORCH, destroyer of 
* MOTHS IN FURNITURE. 


i this 
e only reliable remedy for vermin of 
” *it0 Fourth Avenue, New York. - 
Gu 


. Shot-Guns, Revolvers, 
R aR erial . Writefor Price-List, to Gunen nt 
zen Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army ¢ — 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wana 
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THE BEAVER BRAND. 





VLG PAT Tt). 
SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 

These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their silky appearance, bril- 
liant lus and pure shade of fast Black. 
Being made of the very finest material, they pos- 
itively excel all other Mohairs ever sold in the 
United States. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
ehants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

t2” Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece bear= 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely 
like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


LADY'S TROUSSEAU “B” 


FOR $200. 





6 Muslin Chemises.............. @ $2 25..$13 50 
6 Linen * iedbisasswaces @ 475.. 28 50 
1 Bridal Set (8 pieces)..........ccccsceceee . 12 00 
6 Pairs Muslin Drawers.......... @ 200.. 12 00 
6 “ Linen 6 scccccceee@ 3 Mi. 16:00 
3 Plain Cotton Skirts....... eee @ 225... 675 


@ 
8 Tucked ‘“ eet a aaa coos @ 800.. 900 
8 Plain Muslin Night Dresses....@ 4 50.. 13 50 
8 Tucked Cambric “ “ @ 
3 Embr'd @ 


“ “ “se 


2 PInnNGl SRNG i. 3 iccccccccccte @ 500.. 10 00 





2 Corset Covers.... 


1 ” OF eddecessccecccsccosoccoscce 6 75 
2 Dressing Sacques.............+ @ 350.. 700 
1 Robe de Chambre...........05c..cecceres 15 00 

$200 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 


ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & ‘TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


New OPENING, 


a large stock of 





eee eeee ener essee Come w cere creer eeeseeseeseeeeseses 


LADIES’ COSTUMES, 
FANCY WOOLEN CLOAKS, 

: EMBROIDERED HOUSE JACKETS, 

: FUR SEAL JACKETS, FANCY FURS, &c. ; 


CO eee errors seser esses eseresesseee 


All Imported Goods, and in elegant variety, to the 
Trade only. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
391 Broadway, N. Y. 


Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
4@- FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. <i 

4a SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 


ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 


Price ii 5 A 
Wheeler & Wilson ae al 
er . 32.50 65.00 


Elias Howe . « 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle . 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the same 
classes of machines as sold in botlt Countries, 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 


material and la 
machines. bor in any of the above named 


sar AFFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Sewin; ne Co., personally appeared before 
ee = made outh that the above prices are correct, and taken 
Sesan — oeaee published in the United States and 
faotaring uta er tl ss epeats names of the Companies manu- 


FRED. SMIT 
Clerk of the Court of Common Pleas Capea, oO. 





The Witson Szewm 
most every Gommny mie ‘United rte on ~ 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawoue’s Torter Giyorre Caxz is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soaps and Baby 
oe 3 produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
P me esand chapping. Warranted over one-half pure 
=e Forsale y Grugetie. ABx & Rawo.e, 
anufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York. 


go 50 A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 


Samples, free, 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
$425 AMONTH! B HB. SHAW, Alfred, Me 














A T. STEWART & CO. 

‘ Continue the sale of 
MOQUETTIE CARPETS, 
FRENCH, &e., 

At the EXTREMELY LOW PRICE of $3 per YARD. 
NOVELTIES IN 5-FRAME 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
Extra Quality, 

THE NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS, 
The greater part confined styles, 

ONLY $2 25 PER YARD. 


SAME QUALITY, SELECTED DESIGNS OF LAST 
SEASON, 


Only $2 per yard. 
WILTONS, VELVETS, TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, &c., 
PROPORTIONATELY LOW. 


Prices the same as, and in some styles lower than, 
those of last Spring, notwithstanding the recent ad- 
vance in Europe of fully 20 per cent. 


A LARGE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
of 


AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, AND TURKEY 
CARPETS, 

AT OLD PRICES. 
RUGS, MATS, OILCLOTHS, &c., &c. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 
MOURNING GOODS DEPARTMENT. 

_ We have now open a superior stock of new and de- 
sirable fabrics for Fall and Winter Wear, in addition 
to our usuall arge supply of Staple Goods: 

Camel’s-Hair Cloth, Cachemire Sicilien, Drap de 
Russe, Baratheas and Imperial Baratheas, Drap d’Ete, 
and Cashmeres. 

French and oe org Bombazines, Henrietta Cloths, 
French and English Serges, Mohair Brilliantines, Al- 
pacas, Crapes, and a full assortment of Second Mourn- 
ing Goods, presenting the largest and most varied stock 
yet offei and at the most Reasonable Prices. 


HOSIERY, UNDERGARMENTS, 
Gentlemen’s and Youths’ Ready-Made Furnishing 
Goods, Sash Ribbons, Cravats, Ties, Scarfs, Braces, 
&c., &c., at the very lowest prices. 

“ CHOSSON’S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES,” 
in all the Latest Colorings for Street and Evening 
Wear, in 1, 2, 3, 4, and-6 Buttons. 

80, in, Castor, Buck, Driving, and every de- 
scription ©: Lined Gloves for Fall and Winter Wear. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 

Now open, a Large and Attractive Assortment of 
Satins, Damasks, Cachimere Moquets, “‘ Broche Sat- 
ins,” Figured and Plain Silk Terries, Cotelaines, Striped 
8. & W. Pekinades, Satines, Chintzes, Cretonnes. 

LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
in Choice Designs. 
MIRRORS, CORNICES, SHADES, BEDDING, &c. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 

The Newest Styles and Designs in Fine Carpets, from 
the most celebrated European Manufacturers, now ar- 
riving by every steamer. 

Aubusson, Axminster, Turkey, and Smyrna Carpets, 
some entire for Rooms, in a variety of sizes. 

Mogquette, Axminster, Tournay, and Royal Wiltons, 
Velvets, and English Body Brussels, and Tapestry Car- 
pets, in a great variety of private patterns. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OILCLOTHS. 

All at Lowest Market Prices, Wholesale and Retail. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 


IN ONE PIECE. 








FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 
EL CIR LE SAE, SR IIS aaNet 88 


ae d all wh templ. 
BUILDERS Ba applied Wi ae. 


scriptive circular of “Village Builder.” Address A. J. 
BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N.¥. 


Try samples of our great 8-page. 
a R f S $1 00, illustrated weekly—30 years 


free to sub’s. Ag’ts make $5 a day. 








Send for The Saturday Gazette, Hallowell, Me. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress, Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
h profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. A good, active Agent wanted in every town 
and city in the United States for the sale of the Bazar 
Patterns. For terms to Agents, orders for Patterns, or 
any business pertaining to the Bazar Patterns, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptie, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. ‘The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it — the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work furnished at their own home. 
The work is pleasant and profitable, and can be accom- 
plished by any lady, old or young. We send circulars 
free on application. We confidently assert that, for 
liberality and magnitude, the offer has no parallel, and 
will, we trust, benefit hundreds and thousands of fam- 
ilies. Send for Circulars. Address 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 





TRADE- MARK. 


“RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 
A NEW ARTICLE, 


Invented and manufac- 
tured exclusively by the 
NORFOLK & NEW 
BRUNSWICK HOSI- 
ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
being superior to flan- 
nel, much lighter, perfect 
in shape, and will not 
shrink nor change in 
color from washing. 


ALSO, 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 
consisting of - 

Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev- 
ery description, superior in quality and style to any 
goods made in this country, and fully equal to the best 
hand-loom imported goods, and at greatly reduced 
prices. 

Full lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. 
LIBBY & CO.’S, 47 & 49 White St., N.Y. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great S:ving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-L.st, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 











THE GREAT SALUBRIENT. 


Prepared in an instant, bright and sparkling as cham e. Thirst satisfy- 
ing, cooling, and reediue = ” - = , 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


B}) Js the most convenient and palatable preparation ever administered to an in- 


and all 





valid. If it were not classed among the most celebrated medicines of the age, 
because of its wonderful efficacy as a corrective and alterative, it might well be 
styled a choice summer luxury. It is a swift remedy for all the pains and pen- 
alties of imprudence in eating or drinking, immediately relieving acidity of the 
stomach, flatulence, bilious headache, nervousness, physical prostration, colic, 

derangements of the stomach, bowels, liver, or kidneys occasioned by 
undue indulgence or other causes. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. | 





ge of mature besuty more en- 
DEVERNA’S PERSIAN SPRAY Its remedial 


Is rendered more lovable and the 
purine by the use of RNA A 

: ualities in softening the asperities of time by giving the complexion 
that healthful yet delicate appearance, which isgenerally thought 
the perfection of beauty, causes it to stand alone amongst face pre- 
parations Free from all hurtfulingredients. At all Drug Stores. 





NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The oldest and best Music School in the country, 


NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE AND CLASS 


INSTRUCTION 


In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Languages. 
ll Applications for Admission must be made at the 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 
(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up town.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 194, & 106 COURT ST., near State. 





$100,000 00. 
LAST CHANCE! 


Omaha Legal Enterprise! 


IN AID OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


$100,000 OO 
IN CASH PRIZES! 
$20,000 the Highest Prize! 


Tickets $2 each, or three for $5. Ata meeting of the 
citizens of Omaha, Sept. 19th, 1871, it was voted to 
draw POSITIVELY October 3ist. 

Rererences—City Marshal, Chief of Police, or any 
citizen of Omaha, Nebraska; Depository—Banking- 
House of Caldwell, Hamilton, & Co.,Omaha. City pa- 
pers sent free to persons desiring to see them. Money 
can be sent in registered letters or money orders. For 
full particulars address 

J. LYFORD & CO., 
Business Managers, Omana, Nes. 


BLEES 
NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE 
Challenges the world 
= in perfection of work, 
\= strength and beauty of 
; stitch, durability of con- 
e struction, and rapidity 
i of motion. Call and ex- 
amine. Send for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFAOTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 

































s 
Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 





Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. Y.,and PROV., R.I. 

DOOLEYS 
BO. nome ep |?) a 
Is rapidly ding all other prep i for producing 
Elegant, Sweet and Wholesome ROLLS, BISCUITS, BREAD, 
Buckwheat and other Griddle Cakes, Perfectly Pure and 
Reliable, and always ready for immediate use. The CHEAP- 
EST Baking Powder in the WORLD, and it WILL KEEP ON 
LAND OR SEA, in any climate, for years. Itis well adapted 
to the use of Housekeepers, Miners, Mariners, Emigrants, éc., 
and is in fact, in every respect, the BEST YEAST POWDER 
made “‘for the Kitchen, the Camp, the Galley.” 

SOLD BY GROCERS & DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 

Manufactured by DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


ICKES’ - 
ECLECTIC OIL 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical. 


J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


/ — HORACE WATERS 
A Great Off er. 481 Broadway, N. v:; 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Me.opeons, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MontTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 




















Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Hanrper’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werkty, One Year. - 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 





Harrer’s Macazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harprr’s 
Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

. An Extra Copy of either the MaGazint, WEEKLY, 07 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fi1va 

Sunsortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sid 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harprr & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shot'd the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN Harper's Perioptcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
—_ Weekly. — Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2.50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Sister. “ Why, Charles, you’ve got Raw Whisky here !” 
Cuarues. “ Well, it’s hardly worth while to bring Water. We can always find that as we go along—when we Want it.” 


FACETIA. 


A Newspaper contains an 
account of a new play, and 
says the audience sat spell- 
bound. There were only 
four persons present: one 
was degf, and the other 
three were asleep. 


ee 

If you have a lawyer for 
your next-door neighbor, 
don't throw weeds over 
into his garden. 


———»—_—_ 

Supposing a man to be in 
a serious frame of mind, is 
it necessary he should be a 
picture of despair ? 


————_>————_— 

* Old age is to be respect- 
ed,” said a gentleman re- 
cently, examining and lec- 
ta a country -town 
school; but seeing the son 
of his poulterer there, added 


him in particular, “ The 


moral is applied to the hu- 
man race, not to poultry.” 


a oe 

Why is a brutal husband 
like a dissatisfied cabman ? 
—Because he frequently 
abuses his fair. 


> 
Why is a wife like a bad 
dollar bill ?—Because she is 
difficult to get changed. 
>> _— 


Suurriine.—Some paper 
says: “Texas has a new 
game in cards: one holds a 
revolver, the other holds 
the cards. A coroner holds 
the inquest.” In case any 
one should wish to try the 
game, and finds the instruc- 
tions not sufficiently full, 
we may add that the hold- 
er of the cards ‘‘ turns up,” 
and that the firer of the re- 
volver ‘‘cuta” In New 
York we presume the coro- 
ner would hold the stake, 
in the interest of the next 
Selo de se when he turns up. 
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“HAPPY THOUGHT.” : 
down to see about the Bass Voice she had heard in the Ki 
Nobody here! And aftet I’d given you distinctly to understand I didn’t allow ‘ Followers 

Cook. ‘‘ Lauks, M’m, it must be one o’ the Follerers as the last Cook left be’ind ’er !” 


Mistress (who had came 
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MastTEr (¢0 candidate for admiss. 
"Connor, 
Master. “‘ Where do you Live?” 
Canpipats. “‘ Number Eight in the Bui 
Master. “ What does your Father do 
Canpipate. “Comes ’ome an’ whacks Mother, Sir.” 
aster. ‘Tut, tut! That's sad; but I mean what does he Work at?” 

Canpipate. “Oh, he don’t Work! He stands at the Corner by the Public ‘Ouse !” 





ion. to school). “What's your Name?” 
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itchen—Policeman discovered). “Oh, 
and here, you haven’t been here a 
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FOUND! 
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-GENT IN WANT OF A SITUATION (di¢erly). ‘Call a 
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in To-morrow! What’s 


the use? Here, I paid my Fee a Month ago, and walked here and ’ome again, 


“a matter of Eight Miles each way, twice every blessed day. since, bar Sundays, 


and:yet-you profess to find me Constant Employment!” 
Crerk. “ Well, don’t you call that ‘Constant Employment?’ ” 
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“HE, SHE, IT.” 
Auntig. “Well, Lucy, I suppose you’re very pleased with the New Baby.” 
Lucy. “No, I ain't!” a 
Auntis. “It will be such a nice little Playfellow for you!” 
Lucy. ‘ How can it be a Play/e//ow when it’s a Girl? 


= Deceitful Girl, to say there was 
eeck—” : - 





An Avarmine AcotpEnt, 
—A young a of 
SS ae exterior at 
a ,picnic the week before 
last had the misfortune to 
fall into a mistake. When 
extricated by a friend he 
was found to be senseless; 


. but as that is his natural 


condition, no fears are en- 
tertained for his recovery. 
The mistake he fell into 
was that of making an of- 
fer to a married lady, whom 
he supposed to be single 
so that his may be descri 

as asingler escape. 


——_—_———_ 

Gardeners might not like 
to part with their gardens, 
though . they are always 
ready to fork over their 
grounds. 


———»_—— 

Can an individual be said 
to be over head and ears in 
debt when he hasn’t paid 
his hatter? 


—_>——_ 
A gardener’s wife made a 
= out of a Span- 
sh onion, but she found it 
brought the tears into her 
n les’ eyes. 


——_—_—~»— 

A_ Curious Rooster.— 
California’s latest curiosity 
is a rooster with two sets of 
legs, one on hisback. When 
he is w of standing in 
his were position, it is 
gravely asserted, he turnsa 
somersault, and walks off - 
upside down; and when he 
takes a drink he imme- 
diately turns over, so as to 
swallow it the more easily. 
But it is in a free fight that 
he shows to the greatest ad- 
vantage; for he is a terri- 
ble fighter, and when thus 
diverting himself looks 
like a revolving wheel, turn- 
ing somersaults incessant, 
ly, and kicking in every di- 
rection. 
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